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I. 


fl ITS primitive form, justice was the assignment of 
rights and duties in terms of the groups to which 
persons belonged. There was a justice for the tribal 
member and a justice for the stranger, a justice for the 
conqueror and a justice for the conquered, a justice for 
the noble-born and a justice for the serf, a justice for men 
and a justice for women. What was humanly due an indi- 
vidual, in brief, had relation not to his personal merit or 
power or achievement but to the comparatively accidental 
group-position which he held. 

To the modern mind such an assignment of rights is, 
in its grosser forms at least, wholly abhorrent. The matter 
has indeed passed beyond the stage of argument: the 
wrong of such an assignment is, to us, axiomatic. There is 
the instant awareness that justice must be measured in 
terms of the quality of the individual—his motives, merits, 
powers and achievements; must be measured, in short, in 
terms of natural, rather than of artificial considerations. 

The history of our more recent civilization indeed has 
been little more than the prolonged effort to bring such 





1Read at the Joint Meeting of the American and Western Philosophical 
Associations at the University of Chicago, December 28, 1914. 
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‘‘natural”’ justice to realization, to make rights fit deserts, 
to: make obligations fit powers. In that effort, the most 
pressing need, historically, was to rid life of the burdensome 
system of conventional and arbitrary social distinctions, 
It was necessary to take away the'unfair handicaps, to 
start men even in the race. 

At the threshold of our own century, in America, it was 
deemed possible to do this by guaranteeing to all persons 
the protection of certain rights—‘‘ natural rights,” so-called. 
These were the broad rights to life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, and the possession of the external means to 
happiness, property. Once these rights were. adequately 
protected—and adequate protection meant on the whole 
the prevention of obvious distraints—it was assumed that 
“natural”? justice would be accomplished, in the sense 
that every man, free to exert himself equally with every 
other, would secure life goods in direct proportion to his 
efforts and his worth. 

_ The typical outcome of this view is the convigtion preva- 
lent in the democracies that a man is entitled to the oppor- 


tunities and satisfactions which he can afford. The older 
group-principle entitled him to what his group-position 
assigned him. “If a Brahmin requires any article for a 
sacrifice which he cannot find handy, ‘he may take at his 
pleasure, two or three articles from the house of a Sudra, 


for a Sudra has no business with sacrifices.’’’? 


The ordinary democratic conviction, based upon the 
assumption that, with the removal of artificial restrictions, 
all persons start even in the race, holds that what a man 
wins he must win through his individual effort. 

If this were a theory as to a desirable condition of life 
we might be able to accept it without serious question. 
But the noteworthy fact is that it is apparently, in large 
measure, a theory as to an actual condition of life. It is 
the conviction namely that all artificial hindrances of any 
considerable importance have, as a matter of fact, been 
removed; and that the résources of men, therefore, are a 





2 Hobhouse, L. T., Morals in Evolution, I, 302. (Manu. ix, 13.) 
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fairly accurate index of the efforts which they have made 
in the running of their life race. 

It may be objected that this is not in truth the modern 
conviction, that the thought is widespread among us 
that the riches or the poverty of men are an index not so 
much to the merit or demerit of individuals as to the good 
or ill luck of their placing in life, the advantages or disad- 
vantages of their parentage and environment. And yet 
I feel that I am correct in saying that the prevalent 
modern conviction is that on the whole men get what they 
are capable of and should therefore get what they can 
afford. If this were not the conviction, it would be incon- 
ceivable that the glaring inequalities of condition and 
opportunity would be regarded with the comparative un- 
concern that is now almost universally in evidence. The 
street cleaner, to most of us, until we think sharply about 
it, is a poor stupid animal; the garbage man a person 
without the higher possibilities; the dwellers in tenements, 
the servantg in our kitchens, are persons to whom indeed 
we owe pity; but they are to us really a “‘lower”’ class,— 
lower in capacity and power; and if they get less of life- 
goods, it is because they contribute less and so deserve less. 
The principle is more subtly in evidence in our acceptance 
of the fact, as a sheer matter of course, that one man has 
an income of a thousand a year and another an income of 
five thousand. We order our lives, in short, on the theory 
that men should be enabled to get and to possess what 
their resources will secure for them. 

Without discussing at this stage the adequacy or the 
inadequacy of this widely prevalent conviction as to the 
just deserts of men, it is significant to note that a new 
conception, in promise profoundly reconstructive, has of 
late years quietly slipped into our social thought and 
organization. It is the conception that where individuals 
have fundamental needs which no exercise of their individual 
powers can adequately fulfill, these needs must be met 
by the organized resources of society. There is, for ex- 
ample, the need for a proper training of mind and body. 
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On the prevailing principle that each person shall have 
what he can afford, such training, with the necessary 
equipment of libraries, laboratories, teachers, etc., is com- 
pletely beyond the reach of most persons. But such train- 
> jing is increasingly recognized to be a fundamental need, 
‘and therefore a fundamental right. Since then the indi- 
vidual through his unassisted powers cannot secure this 
essential need, it is deemed just that the collective power 
of society shall supply it to him; or, to express it more 
ecurately, it is deemed just that he shall be permitted 
0 join with his fellows to secure through joint action 
hat he cannot singly secure. 

Here is the thin blade of an entering wedge which 
threatens ere long to split asunder the whole block of our 
traditional assumptions as to the just relations between 
the life-goods which men may enjoy and the resources 
which they have at their command. For as we scrutinize 
the life-processes with an eye to discovering how many 
thoroughly essential needs are unfulfilled in individual 
lives precisely because the power of individuals is incapable 
of realizing them, we find them disclosing themselves in 
bewildering number. 

{ There is, for example, the need for access to productive 
employment. If the provision for employment is a matter 
‘wholly within the control of the individual there is involved 


further social obligation. But if, as is quite obvious, the 
ty) 
of 


( 


\ 


rganization of employment is largely beyond the control 
the single person, the obligation rests with the collective 
dy to make employment secure. The workers of to-day 
e therefore apparently right in their contention that the 
henomenon of unemployment is a situation calling not 
for charity but for justice; for the awareness, in short, 
of an obligation on the part of society to meet a funda- 
mental life need. 
[ Again, there is a need for protection against a debilitat- 
[ing wage and debilitating conditions of labor. If the 
single person were able to protect himself, there would be 
no further obligation; but if industrial organization is such 
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that he has in himself no real protective power, the obliga- 
tion is upon the collective body to secure him in his funda- 
mental right. That society in this matter still places 
the onus upon the single person, compelling him, if he 
would protect his interests, to resort to various shifts of 
collective boycott and strike, is indicative apparently of 
the failure of modern society to realize as yet the precise 
nature of its just obligations. 

It is in this connection that we view with such aston- 
ishment the decisions of the high courts of America pro- 
nouncing null and void laws passed to guarantee decent 
conditions of labor—eight-hour laws, laws requiring pay- 
ment of wages in coin of the realm, laws requiring pay- 
ment of wages on day of discharge, laws against sweatshop 
work, workmen’s compensation laws, laws declaring the 
maximum of working hours for women, etc. In all these 
cases the courts, ostensibly acting for the good of indi- 
viduals, have failed to realize that the good in question 
can be secured only through social means. 

But the needs range farther and deeper. Physical 
health is a wholly fundamental need. It is here that the 
prevalent view that a man shall receive what he can afford 
has been most obviously in evidence. It has been taken 
for granted that a man might properly be expected, through 
his own resources, to look after his own health and the 
health of his family. Such a view is being in many ways 
challenged by present conditions of life. It may be said, 
I think, without error, that only a very small proportion 
of the illness of persons in present society is traceable to 
individual neglect or misuse of powers. Most illness is 
social in its origin, the causes being either compulsory 
overwork, insanitary surroundings, economic anxiety, un- 
avoidable accident, or contagion. To cast the burden 
wholly upon the individual then is to fail to recognize 
this social origin of disease. But the difficulty cuts deeper. 
‘Where the responsibility for the protection of health is 
placed wholly upon the individual, misfortunes are suffered 
by dependent wives and children in a measure beyond 
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their power to avert. The child of a poor man falls jl], 
It is a case for a specialist, perhaps for a number of special- 
ists. The “hire”’ of these experts is beyond the resources 
of the individual wage-earning parent, and as a result the 
child dies. Here obviously is an invasion of the funda- 
(mental right of this child to the protection of its life, a 
parent cs which it cannot itself secure, and which its 


arent cannot secure for it. I know of no more glaring 
xample of the complacency with which modern society 
accepts its principle that to each shall be given what he 
can afford than the unprotested spectacle of wives and 
children who suffer and die in countless numbers 
simply because their husbands or fathers are unable to 
secure for them adequate medical service. Nor is the 
spectacle much less deplorable in the case of the family 
heads themselves, who, in many cases must suffer the 
slower or swifter invasion of disease because of economic 
inability to secure the requisite advice and care. 

Modern medicine, moreover, exhibits more and more the 
principle of team-work—the co-operative efforts of special- 
ists, nurses, analysts, etc., in the pursuit of the complex 
problems of organic disease. Access to such team-work is 
wholly beyond the resources of the ordinary individual. 
The alternative confronts us, therefore, of either suffering 
the individual to put up with what little of makeshift 
attendance he can afford, or of securing for him the more 
adequate service. 

The thin edge is undoubtedly entering here. The col- 
lective organization of medical aid is already in evidence 
in the new type of medical boards, in medical inspectors 
of schools, school nurses, public clinics, public hospitals 
and sanatoria. It is in evidence, too, in a type of organi- 
zation which promises, I think, to be of commanding im- 
portance in the future. At the University of California, 
I happen to know—and there are other instances through- 
out the country—the student body is so organized that by 
the payment of a small annual fee, each student is given 
the privilege of all the medical attendance and _ hospital 
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care which at any time he needs. Here is a pooling of 
resources which goes directly counter to the prevalent 
individualist principle of our modern life. It propounds 
the counter principle that through the co-operation of 
resources services shall be rendered as the needs dictate, 
not as the individual purse can afford. 
-—Again, fundamental among the needs of men is the need 
for an impartial scrutiny of their rights at the bar of justice. 
The prevalent view has been that that scrutiny shall be 
wery largely what men can afford to secure. The man 
with a regiment of attorneys has unquestionably an advan- 
tage over the man who with extreme self-denial can secure 
the services of but one overworked and mediocre minion 
of the law. Moreover, the man with abundant resources 
fhas a power of prosecuting appeals that is utterly beyond 
‘the power of the poverty-man. Here again new concep- 
tions are slowly making headway. Society is indeed yet 
far from seeing the precise way out of its difficulties, but 
the prevalent scorn with which the old high-sounding 
phrase is now-a-days received that ‘‘all men are equal 
before the law,” is indicative of a keen sense of the essen- 
(tial injustice of the present commercialized scheme of legal 
\service. Unquestionably, the signs point to the same 
type of solution in this case as in the case of education and 
medical aid—the socialization of legal service, the co-op- 
erative pooling of resources so that all men may have equal 
access to legal advice and aid. In a partial sense, legal 
aid societies are pointing the new direction of legal organi- 
ation. These societies employ attorneys to serve the group, 
and in so far give equal opportunity for legal aid to every 
member of the group. Here is the advance from a com- 
mercialized system of legal service which thrives upon the 
inequalities of men, which tends in fact to develop and 
perpetuate such inequalities to a socialized system of serv- 
ice organized in the spirit of equal opportunities before the 
‘law. ‘To plead the cause of justice,” says Lowes Dick- 
“inson, “‘is a noble act; but to sell a knowledge of law to 
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he highest bidder, without reference to the equity of the 
case, is the meanest of all forms of barter.”’ * 


II. 


~ A review of such fundamental needs as the foregoing— 
and there are many more to be found, as, for example, the 
right to be decently born, to choose occupation freely, to 
be protected against a purely sex discrimination, to be 
protected against trade deceptions, etc.—and a recognition 
of the ordinary inability of individuals by themselves to 
secure such needs will be sufficient to indicate the new 
type of services which modern society is in all justice obli- 
gated to render its members. But we have thus far touched 
“only the outer edges of our problem. There is a growing 
conviction that the centre of the modern problem of justice 
es in the fundamental economic relationships. Are 
h 





e economic processes such that every person in present 
society receives his human due? The question is one that 
needs no explicit answer. Whether we analyze the eco- 
nomic situation with discriminating care or view it in its 
larger effects, the conviction is well-nigh universal that 
economic processes, as at present organized, are such that 
an equitable apportionment of reward is but rarely in evi- 
dence. And by apportionment of reward I mean not sim- 

ly the distribution of money income, but the opportunity 
or the healthful and stimulating exercise of powers, the 
satisfaction in results accomplished, the joyous anticipation 
of work to be done. Here is the tragic aspect of modern 
civilization—the spectacle of powers suppressed, of interests 
thwarted, of eager possibilities ruthlessly murdered. Here 
unquestionably is the heart and soul of injustice. And 
it is so, the strong savior of modern justice must be the 
organizer of economic ideas. 

We witness here, however, a somewhat discouraging 
situation. The most vital problem of justice which we 
face to-day is, as we have said, the problem of economic 


3 Justice and Liberty, p. 73. 
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reorganization; and yet I think I am not unfair when I 
say that the science which has gone by the name of eco- 
‘nomics is in its conventional form unable effectively to 
\grapple with that problem. A careful scrutiny of the three 
master concepts with which the conventional economics 
deals—the concepts of utility, cost, and value—indicates 
that these are so neutrally defined as to make a human 
evaluation of the processes in which they are involved 
practically impossible. If, for example, as the conventional 
economics assumes, all desire-satisfying goods are utilities— 
the painting of a Rembrandt and the licentious pictures of 
a degenerate; if, again, all efforts are costs—the drudgery 
of a factory automaton and the creative effort of the poet 
or inventor; if, finally, value, in the prevalent economic 
sense, is measured wholly in terms of exchange possibilities, 
so that the value of a good book is no more than the value 
of a burglar’s black-jack, it follows that, with such broad 
definitions of these basal concepts no discriminating human 
evaluation of the economic processes is possible. I am 
not passing a hostile criticism upon economics. I am 
stating a fact, a fact which economists themselves frankly 
admit. The same shortcoming is exhibited in the preva- 
lent concern of economics with the productive aspects of 
industrial processes to the almost entire neglect of the dis- 
tributive aspects.‘ It is obvious then that the great need 
(of the present is for the development of a new type of 
| economics, an economics that will so define its fundamental 
| concepts and so organize its interests as at once to main- 
\tain the distinctly economic character of its inquiry and 
jyet to give to this inquiry the quality and the power of 
{human evaluation. 
I think that without any question a new economics is 
forming, and that in the development of it the social phi- 
losopher will play no inconsiderable part. For there are 
many indications that economists are awakening to the 
essential inadequacy of their conventional psychology, that 
they are realizing the need for a reconstruction of their 





‘Hobson, J. A., Work and Wealth, Chap.I. (Macmillan.) 
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ideas about the human personality that plays its part in 
economic processes. This is sharply expressed by a dis- 
tinguished American economist in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics.’ ‘‘It is because they are 
developing a sounder type of functional psychology,” he 
writes, ‘“‘that we may hope both to profit by and to share 
in the work of contemporary psychologists. But in em- 
bracing this opportunity economics will assume a new 
character. It will cease to be a system of pecuniary logic, 
fa mechanical study of static equilibria under non-existent 
conditions, and become a science of human behavior.”’ 
~ An economics based upon a more adequate conception 
of human personality will, we may venture to expect, be 
far less tender than the conventional economics has been 
toward the ethically indefensible institutions of profit, rent 
and interest, toward the prevalent undemocratic form of 
business organization, and toward the privilege-breeding 
principles of inheritance and bequest. It will doubtless 
see in them factors that militate in a triple way against the 
realization of essential justice: first, in so far as they de- 
velop such inequalities of resource as in large measure to 
thwart human personality; second, in so far as they breed 
in the economic participants an attitude egoistic and anti- 
social; third, in so far as they deny to large numbers of 
persons any adequately vital participation in the economic 
esses and interests. The problem of economic justice 
for the new economics will be to bespeak such an organi- 
zation of the industrial processes as will, in these three 
respects, meet the essential human needs. 


III, 


(From the foregoing discussion there has emerged the 
first part of the determinant principle of justice: to each 
[person according to his needs. The principle, of course, has 
been expressed many times. I make no attempt in this 
paper to establish 1 it t but simply t to set it forth. What is 








5 Mitchell, Wesley C., November, 1914. 
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( peculiarly of our own time in the above elaboration of it 
is the recognition that there are many needs which cannot 
\be met by individual efforts and which must accordingly 
\be fulfilled through the social organization of life resources. 
‘Here, I take it, is the aspect of justice which has gained 

e modern name of “‘social justice’’—the exercise by soci- 

fom of its collective powers in support of the legitimate 
a [claims of individual life. 

With this -principle—to each according to his needs— 
[goes, however, the essential correlate: from each accord- 
ling to his realized capacities. For obviously to meet funda- 
mental needs is ipso facto to develop fundamental capaci- 
ties and to give to society the right to claim their exercise. 
(Where on the other hand, however, without blame to the 
lindividual, capacities are left undeveloped, there can be no 
|just claim upon the individual for their use. In this respect 
T think it is quite obvious that present society demands 
of many of its members far more than their capacities war- 
rant, and in so far treats its members with a more or less 
flagrant injustice. To demand that a man harassed and 
devitalized by conditions beyond his own control shall be 
the sole responsible support of his family, that he shall con- 
tribute a share to the society which permits his exploita- 
tion, is to demand beyond capacity. To demand again, 
as our law does, that a man without employment shall 
unprotestingly, with law-abiding mildness, witness the 
slow starvation of wife and children is to demand beyond 
human nature. These are indeed the more flagrant cases, 
but in all manner of ways the demands which society makes 
of its members pass beyond their capacity. Citizenship is 
demanded of men who were factory hands at twelve, moth- 
erhood of girls who were spinning at the looms in child- 
hood, the replenishment of the race by men and women 
whose earnings are not sufficient to yield the decent things 
of life. Industry and application, a joy in work and a 
loyalty to tasks assigned are demanded of men and women 
too weary to care, too driven to do aught but obey. Thrift 
is demanded of men and women whose every saving is & 
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denial of the very necessaries of life itself. A society which 
says “Thou shalt” is a society which should be able to say 
“Thou canst.” A social order is therefore fundamentally 
unjust which makes no effort to proportion its demands 
to the capacities of its members. Such just proportioning 
may be accomplished either by the lessening of the social 
demand to meet the individual capacity, or by the increase 
of the individual capacity to meet the social demand. The 
fully matured society will pursue the latter course. 



























IV. 

We come then to the essential difference between the 
older, eighteenth and nineteenth century conception of 
justice and the conception of justice which is increasingly 
gaining ground among us. ‘The older justice suffered from 
an inadequate analysis of the human situation. Occupied 
in the main by the long prevalent restrictions of caste and 
class, it saw but the surface hindrances to human devel- 
opment. There must be no noble-born and base-born; 
fevery man must have the same essential right to life and 
| liberty; every man must have a vote; politically every man 
| must count for one and for no more than one; there must 
be power to protect all men against violence; property must 
be secure. So much accomplished, it was thought, men 
would go on freely to their own self-realization. It was on 
the one hand the ethics of comfortable landed gentry, on the 
other hand of idealists who had little knowledge of the more 
complex human situation. By neither were the possi- 
bilities of human interrelation adequately foreseen. In a 
simple community, such laissez faire as these genial-minded 
gentlemen propounded might disclose no serious difficul- 
ties; but in a more complex society such individualism of 
freedom was bound to meet its nemesis. Nor has the 
nemesis been simply material; it has as truly been spir- 
itual. The economic and political individualism of the 
ighteenth and nineteenth centuries produced a type of 
character incapable, largely, of the fine power of partici- 
pation in the wider life of its fellows. Such individualism 
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reached its spiritual consummation in the typical eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century Protestantism: each man 
was assiduous in seeking his salvation; with the result 
that the Protestant church, in its social outlook and effort, 
became in large measure a lamentable failure. 

The new justice involves simply a subtler and more far- 
reaching analysis of the human situation. /It involves a 
recognition of the wholly inescapable social interrelations. 
‘It is for this reason that the dominant interest of modern 
society is no longer in “free will’ (note how in philosophy 
the problem has almost completely faded away), but in 
‘eo-operation.”’ * So, in religion, I venture to say, where 
‘justice reaches its highest expression, the pre-eminent 
wine of the future will be no longer in an individual God 
land his individual relationship to individual destinies. It 
|will be an interest in the indwelling “spirit of the group,” 
iw spirit of getting together and creating new opportuni- 
ities rather than of accepting, each for himself, the ‘‘ natural 
\rights”’ assigned by a beneficent deity. What is signifi- 
cant about the older natural rights theory was that it as- 
‘sumed that God had given just so much of right to each 
man, and that that much was to be protected. The new 
theory of rights assumes that men together create their 
destinies, that rights grow as needs increase, and that these 
rights are not simply to be protected but to be nurtured 
and developed. 

V. 

And here, I take it, the peculiar task of the philosopher 
discloses itself. The problem of justice is essentially the 
problem of estimating the fundamental human needs and 


“capacities. Such estimates can be made only through a 


thorough understanding of the nature and scope of the 
‘human person. What is significant about the sciences that 


6 Baker, R. S. “In short, during the last few years in America we have 
been developing with all our energy the highest art of all arts—the art of 
living together. I believe this to be ‘the one idea more powerful than any 
other’ that is shaping the events of our time.” The New Republic, Vol. 1, No. 
5, p. 21. 
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have occupied the fields of law, industry and politics js 
that they have had but a poor and restricted understanding 
of the human person. The American jurists who in recent 
years have argued with such lamentable lack of insight 
for freedom of contract, due process, etc., have been simply 
misled by their excessively individualistic psychology, 
The economists who, in the face of industrial stress and 
storm have clung to their theories of laissez faire and com- 
petition, of profits and interest, have been talking the 
language of a psychology individualistic and hedonistic. 
Attempting to organize a world of industry for human 
persons, they have known only a caricature of human per- 
sonality. And finally the political scientists who, acqui- 
escing in a larger individualism, have written their politics 
of nationalism in the conviction that group antagonism is 
the primal way of life, that preparation for offence is the 
best security for defence, have simply failed to note the 
ger movement of life toward co-operation. They have 
failed to note in short that life secures itself most effect- 
ively, most justly, by organizing its forces in friendly 
union, rather than by disorganizing its forces in suspicious 
antagonism. 


+) To-day, in large measure, politics are stupid; industry 


is cruel; law is unjust; and in the main, I take it, because 


}in politics, industry and law there has been as yet no ade- 


* 


quate understanding of the function and larger scope of 
human personality. 

_ Here then is the peculiar task of the philosopher of to- 
day. Equipped with the resources of a profounder psy- 
chological, sociological and ethical insight, it is possible for 
him—and I take it for him alone—to indicate the wider, 
(co-operative possibilities of human nature. I have devoted 
much space in the foregoing pages to depicting certain 
needs of human personality that must be met through 
social action. There is one need that as yet I have men- 
tioned only by the way, a need in which the philosopher 
however will be pre-eminently interested. [It is the need 
for the development of a social type of consciousness, the 
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type of consciousness which is eagerly, joyously participant 
in common interests and common possessions./ The social- 
ization of human resources, I take it, is to serve not only 
as a means of more effectively supplying the physical needs 
of men; it is to serve likewise for the development of a 
new type of character, the character that has its pride in 
the group, its joy in the common possessions and activity 
of the group, its loyalty to the welfare of the group. From 
of old philosophers have been interested in the “organic” 
|self—the self in and of the life of its world. The lamenta- 
ble failure of individualism in law, industry, politics and 
religion will give to the philosopher his long-deferred chance 
to develop his conception of the self that is truly organic 
with its world. | This, I take it, is to be the philosopher’s 
main contribution to the problem of justice, this, and in 
the light of it, the penetrating criticism of the categories 
basal to the social sciences. It is a contribution wholly 
fundamental in so far as the problem of justice is, as we 

ave seen, nothing more nor less than the problem of un- 
‘derstanding what human personality essentially requires 
and what it can contribute for its full development. 


Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


Tue COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 
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PATRIOTISM AND HUMANITY. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


HAT is this patriotism in the name of which almost 
all the nations of Europe are now at each other’s 
throats? It has caused, or helped to cause, this appalling 
tragedy, this welter of courage and fury, at once so horrible, 
so sublime, and so foolish. Over all the western world 
millions of men and women are ready to give their lives and 
all that privately they hold dear, each and all for their own 
country. At least it is not for lack of raw spiritual force 
that the world must undergo such unfathomable misery. 
This is some comfort in the darkness. Plainly there is 
enough heroism on the planet to make a heaven of it, 
could we only unite the wills of nations instead of each 
defying the other to the death. Why must they be at 
this defiance, nations that ought to lead the world in 
harmony? Why must the sweetness of self-sacrifice turn 
to the bitterness of murder? Is there any sinister necessity 
that must drive us to this? 

There is a grim doctrine that answers, Yes, because it 
looks at each nation as in practice limited to its own in- 
terest. The sole duty with which the ordinary citizen 
need concern himself is the duty to his country; and for 
the sake of its growth in power and dominion he must be 
prepared not only to die himself but to take the lives of 
others. Something like this underlies the coarser concep- 
tion of patriotism everywhere; ‘“‘My country, right or 
wrong!” is a common cry; and in Germany throughout this 
generation such a doctrine has been taught. Yet the 
moment it is clearly stated the deeper mind of man rises 
up in revolt. Why, we ask, and we ask it in the very 
name of patriotism, should the nation be limited to the 
beggarly ideal of its own advantage? Is not the advantage 
of all men a much greater thing? And is not the real 
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greatness of a nation bound up with its service to that? 
Now it is so hard for man to deny this, since after all man 
has reason and reason dwells with the universal, that even 
the war-patriots admit it. But they admit it perfunctorily 
and do their best to nullify it by assuming that the advan- 
tage of the whole is best served when each section forgets 
the whole and fights for itself. Perhaps what Europe is 
now suffering may bring home to the imagination of men 
something of the stupendous folly in this assumption. 
But how does it come to be made at all? Both through 
the good and the bad in man. An intense and narrow 
patriotism appeals to both: to man’s insight and to his 
blindness, to his power of self-sacrifice and to the petty 
arrogance that makes the individual value only himself 
and those who immediately resemble him. ‘‘ We, and we 
only, are the Chosen People’’—that, in one form or another, 
has been the battle-cry of every nation bent on conquest. 
But the real value of patriotism goes back to the value of 
free self-development for all men in company with their 
fellows; to the conception that humanity must grow through 
the work, not of one individual or of few or of many, but 
of all, each with a unique value and therefore each with 
not only a right but a duty to work out his own contribu- 
tion. Conflict of will may and does occur in the working- 
out, but such conflict cannot be of the essence, and indeed 
all who believe in any society at all believe at least in an 
approach to a peaceful solution, a solution that depends on 
the individual having sufficient fairness of mind to consider 
others beside himself. 

It is comforting at the present time to remember that 
these fundamental ideas have been expressed with supreme 
power by Germans. It was a German, Kant, who laid 
down the rule that every man must be treated as an end in 
himself, never merely as a means. It was Kant again who 
formulated the majestic vision of a Kingdom of Ends, a 
harmony of free human spirits. It was a German, Goethe, 
who never wearied of insisting that ‘‘mankind could only 
be made by all men,” just as the world was only made by 
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all its powers together; that the endless gifts and glories 
lying latent in humanity must all be developed, “only not 
in one individual, but in many.”’! Goethe never denied 
that conflict and contradiction occur, but he always pointed 
to their solution in ‘“‘the power of the spirit.”” He would 
eall no man “‘right”’ who insisted that only he was right: 


“No man is right, unless he heal 
Strife in the strength of spirit, understand 
Others, though he should ne’er be understood.’’* 


The same principles underlie the complicated problems of 
nationality. The value of a nation is bound up with the 
value of individuality; we value diversity among nations 
just because we see that individuals are, as a matter of 
natural fact, grouped into diverse types, and need, as a 
rule, for their development, to work with men and women 
of their own type. It is by his natural comrades, above 
all, that a man is made: it is with them first and foremost 
that he can make a true society. True nationality goes 
down as deep as friendship, or family affection, or any 
other elective affinity. A man cannot live to himself 
alone, and in his country he can share best in a greater 
life, a life best not only for himself but for thousands more, 
and, through them, of unique value for the world. The 
ordinary man of courage and patriotism does not of course 
put it to himself in this abstract way; he loves his country 
as he loves his mother, and fights for her from this instinc- 
tive feeling without further analysis. But behind the 
instinct lies, for its justification, this belief, and where the 
belief itself is justified it justifies a nation’s birth and 
existence as a separate unity. 

Always justified, we must admit, it cannot be: it may be 
better for the world, in certain extreme cases, that a national 
unity should not be made at all, or, when made, should be 
superseded. Few people can regret the failure of the 
Southern Confederacy in America to form an independent 





1 Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. Bk. VIII, Cap. V. 
2 Paléophron und Neoterpe, 1, 198. 
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polity, and, in any case, just as in Ireland at the present 
day, the party of union dnd the party of separation could 
not both be right. Something higher must be called in to 
decide between such rival convictions. The individual 
nation, just as the individual person, must be able to look 
beyond itself, and, if necessary, fulfil itself by sacrificing 
itself. But though the instinct towards national self- 
preservation, like every other instinct, is not infallible, it 
does, in the vast. majority of instances, point true, so that 
there are few things in all the world oftener worth fighting 
for than a nation’s life. We speak of the true nation, not 
to be confounded with the artificial empires held together 
merely by force. Such empires sin, themselves, against 
nationality. But some form of the genuine nation, the 
willing corporate life, appears vital to men’s ideal, and so it 
comes about that the loyal citizen always sees his own 
country, so to speak, under the aureole of what it might be. 
But why should his vision end there? A foreign country 
has an aureole, too. Does anyone at bottom believe that 
one nation only, one type only, could exhaust the infinite 
varied possibilities of humanity? Or that freedom and 
independence are only good for a single class? If he does, 
there is no more to be said: his aim should be the absorption 
of all other States into his own. These States, no doubt, 
will resist, and war will never end. But the foolish poverty 
of such a belief is plain to all who reflect. It is as foolish 
as to think that one man could sum up all men. Even 
Treitschke, with his deification of the State, will assert 
emphatically, ‘“‘All people, just like individual men, are 
one-sided, but in the very fullness of this one-sidedness the 
richness of the human race is seen. The rays of the divine 
light only appear in individual nations infinitely broken; 
each one exhibits a different picture and a different con- 
ception of the divinity.” * Unfortunately, in theory and 
in practice, hold is lost again and again on this noble and 
far-reaching conception. Could we but keep to it, wars 
between nations would be at least as rare as civil wars. 


3 Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics. Tr. A. L. Gowans, p. 10. 
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This may seem a truism, but it is for want of insistence on 
this truism that the world is drenched with blood and 
horror. 

It is well to teach citizenship and rouse patriotism, but 
we ought to repeat after every lesson the words of those 
great leaders whose love for their fatherland made them 
exult in another’s love for his. ‘‘Il ne voulut pas qu’il fut 
sur la terre un homme sans patrie.’”’ Another’s nation- 
ality ought to be as sacred to us as our own: an alien nation 
is mother to her citizens just as truly as ours can be to us. 
Why do we forget this? It is common sense and common 
humanity; but against it we have natural bias, defective 
education, and narrow statesmanship. Difference of race 
is a primitive barrier, and difference of tradition and out- 
look become barriers in their turn. The very passion 
with which a man’s own ideal is followed obscures for him 
another’s right to follow his, and this is as true for nations 
as it is for parties and creeds. National intolerance can 
be as bitter and unfair as ever religious intolerance has been, 
and it possesses, in addition, a peculiar vulgarity of its 
own. The self-laudation of a people is more grotesque, 
because more self-centered, than the fanaticism of any 
creed. There are excuses for it, no doubt: the initial task 
of raising the mass of citizens to the pitch of being willing 
to die for their country is not an easy one; faced with the 
apathy and the selfishness of the ordinary mortal, it is 
natural for the orator to foster any impulse that will help. 
How natural, and how dangerous, can be seen from the 
ordinary recruiting-speeches in war-time with their per- 
petual inference that the foreigner must be the devil and 
the nation the salt of the earth if the war is really a holy 
war. 

But the progress of the world depends now on the 
nations advancing beyond all this. There is no other way; 
we have got to set up a counsel of perfection and aim at 
the impossible, if we are ever to escape. We must keep 
patriotism, and yet go beyond it, if we are to save what is 
best in patriotism itself, just as for the sake of religion, 
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religious men had to go beyond their own willingness to die 
for their own faith. Toleration demanded not irreligion, 
but a better religion, and we might have a better patriotism 
if we could remember that we are also citizens of the 
world. But for this double end we need the rare spirit 
that will fight to the death against tyranny, and yet abjure 
all tyrannizing itself. The problem can only be solved so 
—never, while aggression lingers anywhere, by any simple 
Tolstoyan doctrine of non-resistance, as inadequate to the 
complexity of the facts as any simple Chauvinism could be. 
Tolstoyanism, no doubt, is only inadequate, and in Chau- 
vinism the pressing danger lies. It may be the primary 
duty of every nation to defend its own interest, but certainly 
it is not its only duty, and yet we all act as though it were. 

The best interests of our own countrymen, we may be 
right in believing, cannot run counter to the good of the 
whole, but their immediate and obvious interests can and 
often do, and when they do, they ought to be surrendered. 
That this may seem a hard saying only shows the vice of 
our international statesmanship. Nations have got to live 
together, and this they cannot do without some give-and- 
take, but most of us want only to take and never give. 
Germany has no right to Tsing-tau, we say in England, 
but what of our own right to Wei-hai-wei? No un- 
prejudiced European could think of a Europe without a 
powerful France, a powerful Germany, a powerful Eng- 
land, except as a Europe crippled and mutilated, and yet 
through our absurd rivalries and selfishnesses we have 
reached a pass where thousands of us are striving for such 
an end. A patriot may do well to strive, other things 
being equal, for his nation’s growth and gain in power. 
But infinitely much turns on that little pedantic phrase 
“other things being equal,’’ and it is infinitely easy to over- 
look it. It would be absurd to deny that, other things 
being equal, national power may serve ideal ends: English- 
men, for example, were far more likely than Norwegians to 
gain good conditions for the Balkan peoples simply because 
England is far more powerful than Norway. But it is 
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equally absurd to speak as though England had always 
used her power well. 

Or take the desire for colonies: There may be a real 
spiritual gain to a people in experiencing the ties of a 
varied community, scattered over the world, and still con- 
scious of a common tradition, a common language, a com- 
mon ideal. This vivid sense of kinship in difference 
is a great thing for men to feel, and they seldom 
feel it outside the limits of political union, and the 
common work that political union involves. For nothing 
unites men like common work. It is the consciousness of 
this that makes so many German colonists try so hard to 
secure places where they may keep unbroken the old 
political ties. They have the vision of a new Germany, 
giving to and receiving from the old, more closely bound to 
it than any separate nationality could be. No one who un- 
derstands this ideal could deny its worth. Humanitarians 
ought not to decry it as a sheer illusion, and one could wish 
that England liad set herself more generously to help 
Germany towards its attainment, so far as it could have 
been attained without injury to others. The trouble is 
that a nation in pursuit of such a goal usually forgets all 
about injury to others, loses all sense of proportion, and 
thus really does fall under an illusion, and a most disastrous 
one, when it is ready to inflict the untold miseries of war 
simply to gain in territory and power. There were abun- 
dant proofs of such an illusion in modern Germany, and it 
was that, more than any other single factor, which checked 
any generosity that England might have felt. 

The value of expansion itself has been, in general, enor- 
mously exaggerated of late years, and its drawbacks and 
temptations overlooked. The nation that takes up these 
huge straggling tasks and complicated responsibilities 
foregoes many advantages, moral and material, possessed 
by the simpler, less encumbered, life of the small compact 
states. But still the task has value, and our international 
system would be unhealthy if it could not make room for 
both types. 
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So with the training of the backward races: Many 
nations would do better to let this task alone, and yet 
there really is a valuable work to be done here, if it could 
be done in the true missionary spirit without humbug or 
domineering. Doubtless, only too often, the backward 
peoples are trained simply to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the dominant race until the generous 
heart is ready to sicken at the talk of “the white man’s 
burden,” as nothing but so much tyrannical cant. For, as 
with individuals, so with nations, close to the genuine 
desire for a wider sphere of usefulness lies the unbridled 
lust of power for itself, regardless of any further end. The 
temptations that cluster around this desire are perhaps the 
deepest in man, and all the deeper because power itself is 
necessary to many of his finest activities. Certain it is 
that most people, at least in our active world of the West, 
desire power much more than they desire money or ease, 
in fact usually they only want money for the sake of power, 
or ease as a sign of it. Even where they do not desire 
mastery for their personal selves, they will desire it for the 
persons most like them, those with whom they naturally 
sympathize, their class, their party, their sex, their nation. 
And the temptation becomes the more insidious because 
it is in part unselfish. 

Here is a fundamental cause of war, perhaps the most 
fundamental. Goethe, in his deep quiet way, saw this 
and showed it to us. He saw the dreadful vision of war 
rising again and again through the ages; the recurrent spec- 
tre that man must face on his way in the search for peace 
and beauty. It was the thirst for power that would not 
let the ghost be laid. 


“How often has it risen! Yes, and it will rise 
Ever and evermore! No man yields sovereignty 
Unto his fellow: none will yield to him 
Who won the power by force, and by force keeps his hold. 
For man, who cannot rule his own unruly heart, 
Is hot to rule his neighbor, bind him to his will.’’ 4 





‘Faust, Part II, Act 2, 11. 7012 ff. 
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This aggressive passion, reinforcing and reinforced by 
mistaken ideas of duty and patriotism, will sweep every- 
thing before it, humanity, reason, self-interest, desire for 
comfort, love of life. Nothing, good or bad, arrests a 
people once there is roused in them both the instinct of self- 
sacrifice and the hope of dominion. 

If it were only for wealth that men fought nowadays it 
would not be so hard to stop them. Norman Angell has 
shown convincingly that in war between civilized countries, 
countries with equal productive activities, the conqueror’s 
gain in territory cannot be supposed to bring any gain in 
wealth. It is a great thing to have shown this; but, un- 
fortunately, a gain in territory, though it may bring no 
gain in wealth, almost always brings a gain in power, at 
any rate for the time. The conqueror can dictate his will 
to a people who would have refused utterly to obey it 
before. Zabern has to listen to the Kaiser’s men. What 
profit in this, we may ask, to the conqueror? Little or 
none to his soul, maybe, but much to his pride, and the 
student of history must face the fact that not only kings, 
but whole communities, can give themselves up to this 
thirst for domination. It is a tragic passion, because it is 
the excess, and therefore the degradation, of a fine one. 
Leadership becomes tyranny, and self-development ambi- 
tion. 

Almost every nation in Europe has gone wrong through 
this: ‘‘We have all sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” France and England to-day think that Germany 
is the greatest criminal in this respect, and perhaps just 
now she is, but it was not so long ago that an Englishman, 
Gladstone, could say of his countrymen, ‘‘The people of 
these islands are mad and drunk with aggression.” That 
was shortly before the Boer war, and it is ill for us if we 
look back at that time now, and do not realize how the 
unchecked desire to get things done our own way blinded 
our people and made them consent to the monstrous wrong 
of killing brave men, because, rightly or wrongly, they 
would not yield to us on a point that seemed to threaten 
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their own independence. With us, too, no doubt, the im- 
pulses of conquest and greed were mixed with far better 
ones, with a genuine belief that our opponents were 
themselves grasping and tyrannical, and that we ought not 
to allow such misgovernment to continue. But if we 
could have stood outside our own prejudices and laid aside 
the exaggeration of our own importance, should we ever 
have thought the Boer offences, serious as they were, 
enough to justify war? 

It is this persistent over-estimation of ourselves that 
makes us all confuse our own selfishness with a divine task 
to civilize the world, and count ourselves, as Carlyle sixty 
years ago could say France counted herself, and as we re- 
proach Germany for counting herself to-day, ‘‘a People 
whose bayonets are sacred, a kind of Messiah People, 
saving a blind world in its own despite, and earning for 
themselves a terrestrial and even celestial glory very con- 
siderable indeed.” * And it all aids that pitiful shackling 
of imagination which cannot apprehend the waste and 
agony of war until too late. For once war has begun it 
is almost impossible for a nation honestly to examine its 
own case. It is too terrible for us to think that we are 
giving our best and bravest in an unjust cause. Hence, 
and not through mere hypocrisy and murderous spite, every 
nation at war tends to throw the whole blame for the horror 
on its opponents, and assert, in the face of everything, 
that it is acting purely on the defensive, and cannot be in 
any sense to blame. Left to itself, it will not yield one 
point of its case. This is the great and the overwhelm- 
ing argument for arbitration. A neutral is far more likely 
to look at the quarrel fairly, and give at least a chance for 
the better spirit of each nation to re-assert itself. If we 
could remember that what is wanted is a just decision, and 
not merely our own triumph, we should all accept arbitra- 
tion, at least as a preliminary measure. For it is only a 
worn-out superstition that can believe the just cause more 
likely to win by wager of battle than before an unprejudiced 





5 Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. 1 (written in 1850). 
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court. Even now, there is no thinking mind in Europe 
that is not thankful for the existence of America, merely as 
a great neutral Power that can judge without self-interest, 
free from the hallucinations that are bred of the desperate 
struggle. 

For in war we are surrounded not only by actual horrors, 
but by horrible phantoms. It is not true that all Germans 
or all Englishmen are callous monsters, each an embodi- 
ment of all that is worst in his nation; they are individuals 
infinitely varied, some cruel, some chivalrous, almost all 
convinced that they are suffering in a righteous cause. It 
would be laughable, if it were not piteous, to need to say 
this, and yet, obviously, it needs saying. And more needs 
saying. It is held on all sides that war between England 
and Germany was “‘inevitable,”’ and this quite apart from 
the immediate occasion, the invasion of Belgium, a fact 
which in the writer’s opinion left England with no choice 
between war and the breaking of her pledge. Apart from 
this, what was there to make war inevitable? There is 
nothing incompatible in our natures, our cultures, our 
fundamental ideals. We are the most alike of any two 
peoples in Europe, linked by a thousand ties of friendship, 
of marriage, of joint work in science, of common enthusi- 
asms in literature and art. Even now, to many of us, this 
war is like a civil war. Nor was there any insuperable 
difficulty in the external conditions. The world is quite 
large enough for both of us, given a little reason on both 
sides. What then was the deciding cause? The aggressive 
spirit in Germany, men in England answer; the jealous 
greed of England, men in Germany retort. On either side 
we see nothing but the sins of the foe. Even in the fever 
that all this misery brings, cannot we both be honest? 
Cannot Englishmen admit that some of them did encour- 
age greed? Have weso soon forgotten our talk of ‘‘ painting 
the map red?”’ And cannot Germans admit that some of 
them did preach aggression? Why do we each set up a 
double unreality, an idealized perfect England opposed to 
an utterly damnable Germany, or an idealized perfect Ger- 
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many opposed to an utterly damnable England? We are 
nothirg, either of us, but two sets of fallible human beings, 
needing each other’s forgiveness, longing at bottom for 
each other’s good-will. 

I write that last sentence deliberately, even in the 
tempest of hatred which is the worst part of war, because 
only by recalling our own deepest desires, the desires our 
whole heart approves, can we save ourselves or our nation 
from the tyranny of the meaner. Even in war the desire 
that our own people should win is not so deep, after all, 
as the desire that they should act rightly and be fair, but 
we grow blinded and what we lose sight of we forget. 
That is why it is worth repeating the platitudes of which 
some are so impatient, the old divine commonplaces about 
the brotherhood of man and the goal of all humanity. 
Incalculable harm has been done in Germany by a preach- 
ing that neglected these or defied them. Through that 
there was growing in her, it cannot be doubted (however 
we divide the blame and whatever sins we have been 
guilty of ourselves) a spirit ready to risk war, not for the 
sake of national existence, but for a mere increase in national 
power. It is only in such a spirit that a man could write 
complacently ‘‘the result of our next successful war must, 
if possible, be the acquisition of some colony.’ Nothing 
could be further removed from reality than such Real- 
politik. For no man, of whatever nation, in any hour of 
reason, could believe the hideous suffering of war really 
justified by such an end. If he saw things as they are, he 
would as soon justify a candidate for assassinating his 
competitors—sooner, inasmuch as the war-misery is wider 
and deeper. But under the sway of a national thirst for 
empire a man does not see things as they are: he deludes 
himself with a vain-glorious and idolatrous worship of his 
own civilization; he dreams of it as something so universally 
superior to all others that its success more than atones for 
all the horrors on the way. He is scarcely saner than the 
hapless criminal in Dostoieffsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
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the youth who murders the grasping old pawnbroker just 
to show his Napoleonic gift for success in life. Patriotism, 
in short, once shut up to itself, turns diabolic. The Nation 
becomes a Moloch: 


“The God of old time will act Satan new 
If we keep him not straight at the higher God aimed.” 


This is the real tragedy of patriotism, and it can be felt in 
numberless utterances now, from all of us, but especially 
from the German leaders and publicists. Their patriotism, 
while it is the most fiery and convinced in Europe, has 
become the most fanatical andnarrow. A single and relative 
duty has been exalted into something absolute and univer- 
sal, and it is to this tragic blunder that we must ascribe 
much of the elements that have appalled us in their con- 
duct of the war, the unscrupulous diplomacy, the cruel 
proclamations, the savage reprisals, the insensate hatred of 
England. That the kinsfolk of Goethe and Beethoven 
should be proud of hatred is one of the most grievous things 
in all this grief. An evil doctrine has obscured reason 
and humanity in a people essentially reasonable and 
humane, and nothing could show more clearly the harm that 
evil doctrine can do. 

I would not, let me add, suggest for a moment that the 
whole German nation has taken up the ordeal of war 
through this spirit alone. But the spirit has been there, 
and the uncompromising expression of it, long before the 
war began, increased enormously the fear and defiance in 
the other nations. And upon that, as always, fear bred 
fear and defiance defiance. Alarm of Germany riveted 
the Triple Entente, and the Triple Entente alarmed 
Germany. She saw herself surrounded and shut in by 
possible enemies, and so things went on, acting and re- 
acting, hurrying from bad to worse, until at last the strong- 
est of the war-parties could precipitate war. Ambition 
alone did not make this war, nor fear alone, but the two 
together, mutual between the nations, woven inextricably. 
It may look hopeless, this net of our own weaving, but 
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there is hope, after all, if we can only weaken the first 
threads, the impulses of dominance, whether of one nation 
over many, or of many over one. We shall never weaken 
them, whichever side succeeds, if we nurse the spirit of 
revenge. All revenge is aggression, and the history of 
Europe seems an unending Oresteia, the age-long tragedy 
of an ancestral curse, a blood-feud fed and fed again by the 
excess of the punishment taken for an undoubted wrong. 
It is only the Orestes who fights without hatred that can 
bring such ruin to an end. And if the task before Europe 
is harder even than his, we can only say that we must 
attempt it or be destroyed. The hell that an unthinking 
nationalism can make is now before us, and the one hope 
for the next generation is that the horror of it may so burn 
itself into our consciences and theirs as to be unforgettable. 

And perhaps, when all is said, we magnify the difficulty. 
National feeling is tenacious, but nothing is more note- 
worthy than the ease with which some men and women, 
and those of the finest temper, can change their nation, 
adopt another country, and side with it even against the 
country of their birth. To-day there are Germans more 
English in sympathy than the English themselves, and 
English men and women on the side of Germany. So to 
train national feeling that it leaves room for internation- 
alism ought to be no more impossible than to admit political 
parties in a state and yet avoid civil war. 

But to that end we must remodel the ordinary patriotic 
teaching, as it shows itself everywhere, in popular educa- 
tion, in the daily press, in the works of the learned, in the 
acts of our statesmen. There should never be an appeal 
for duty to our own country apart from our duty. to the 
foreigner. The statesman who was unfair to another 
nation should be denounced as a traitor to his own. Our 
sneers at other countries in peace or war, in the Old World 
or the New, our inveterate habits of dwelling complacently 
on our rivals’ faults, ought to be recognized for what they 
are, the seeds of future wars. If a man has not width of 
imagination enough to sympathize with the alien let him 
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pray for it, and until he wins it, let him hold his tongue. It 
is only sympathy that can balance national pride, and both 
are vital to the world. ‘‘The soul,” said Whitman in one 
of his finest passages, ‘“‘has that measureless pride which 
consists in never acknowledging any lessons or deductions 
but its own. But it has sympathy as measureless as its 
pride and the one balances the other, and neither can 
stretch too far, while it stretch in company with the 
other.”’’? This, that is true of the soul, might be made to 
be true of the nation. It is idle to talk of it all as unreal 
and Utopian. The folly and unreality are with those who, 
in the name of freedom and self-development, send their 
own people in thousands to a needless and futile slaughter, 
who, under the banner of civilization, arrest or destroy 
every nobler work of man and waste heroism in cruelty. 

If European culture is to be saved from this, it must be 
by a spirit that can get beyond the bound of an exclusive 
nationalism, and concern itself with the welfare of the 
States of Europe, equal and free, united in essence if not 
in definite form. This war cannot last for ever, and even 
in its torture, even though we see that, however it ends, it 
must leave indescribable bitterness behind it, Jet us prepare 
ourselves for the better things, the more real things, the 
things that make for reconciliation. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
LONDON. 





’ Preface 1855 to first issue of Leaves of Grass. 
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NON-RESISTANCE AND THE PRESENT WAR— 
A REPLY TO MR. RUSSELL. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


R. RUSSELL’S recent article on ‘“‘The Ethics of 
War” ' is characteristically high-minded and cour- 
ageous. Admirable for its detachment, dispassionateness 
and humanity, it may well serve as a model for the philo- 
sophical discussion of those great issues of life and death 
that are now hanging in the balance. Since the article is 
distinguished by its dispassionateness, and since, I venture 
to say, that dispassionateness is its principal merit and 
justification, it is remarkable that the author should refer 
to it as an expression of his ‘‘feelings.’’ Even had the 
article been no more than this I would nevertheless have 
read on, from interest in the author himself—having cheer- 
fully resigned my first hope of learning something of ‘‘The 
Ethics of War.” But in that case I should certainly not 
have dreamed of throwing my own feelings into the scales. 
As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Russell formulates 
judgments, which he supports by inference and appeal to 
experience. In questioning the truth of these judgments, 
I may therefore regard my feelings as no more relevant 
than they would be if I were questioning Mr. Russell’s 
“Theory of Types.” If what I say shall prove worth the 
saying it will be owing to the facts and truths that have 
argued for me. 

Since I disagree with almost every specific opinion 
which this article contains, let me first express my agree- 
ment with Mr. Russell’s general and underlying opinion 
that ‘“‘the way of mercy is the way of happiness for all.”’ 
This opinion is abundantly verified by human experience, 
past and present, and is rapidly coming to be a common 





1 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, January, 1915. 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 3 
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premise from which all philosophically-minded persons 
argue. War is an unmitigated calamity. It is not to be 
praised, but denounced; it is not even to be tolerated and 
idealized as a natural necessity, but is rather to be hunted 
to its sources and eradicated like a loathsome and destruc- 
tive disease. Granting this, what is the reasonable atti- 
tude towards the present war and towards its principal 
actors? It is here that Mr. Russell seems to me to be 
mistaken in his facts and in his inferences. 

There is in this country, and, I judge, to some extent 
in England, a disposition to take international treaties 
and conventions seriously, and to condemn as “lawless” 
a nation that violates them. Mr. Russell regards this 
disposition as groundless because treaties are in practice 
“only observed when it is convenient to do so.’ They 
lack the sanction which enforces law, and serve only ‘to 
afford the sort of pretext which is considered respectable 
for engaging in war with another Power.”’* Now I am 
willing to assume for the sake of the argument the doubtful 
thesis that nations do in practice universally disregard 
treaties at the dictation of selfish expediency. There 
remains the important fact, conceded by Mr. Russell, 
that such action is judged to be disreputable and “unscru- 
pulous.”” How is that judgment, which already impels 
governments to seek a “‘pretext,’’ to be so strengthened 
as to act as a deterrent? The analogy ef law, to which 
Mr. Russell appeals, would suggest. a resort to force. 
But the enforcement of international law predicates 
an international organization resolved to substitute arbi- 
tration for war. How is such an international organization 
to be brought about? Only, it would appear, by the culti- 
vation of opinion and habit. In short, before the present 
sentiment for the observance of international law shall 
be convertible into a sanction, it must be strengthened 
and attain to something like unanimity. To this end it 
is important that no breach of such conventions as are 





2 Op. cit., p. 129. 
3 Ibid., p. 128. 
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already in existence should be condoned. It is not by a 
passive admission of past and present lawlessness, but by 
a counsel of perfection and a stern condemnation of the 
common fault, that usage is to be improved. A cynical 
violation of treaties should to-day be denounced with a se- 
verity exceeding any judgment in the past, so that to- 
morrow this thing may become so damnable that no 
government shall dare to be found guilty. 

The disputes of private citizens are not settled, as Mr. 
Russell says, ‘‘by the force of the police,’ but by legal 
process resting on habit and intelligence. The police do 
not enforce law, but prevent its occasional infraction. 
The great majority of persons, and all persons for the 
greater part of their lives are “law-abiding.’’* If inter- 
national law is to be similarly sanctioned, its observance 
must likewise rest on habit and intelligence. Nations 
must become ‘‘law-abiding,” before any international 
police can undertake to constrain law-breaking nations. 
“Tf the facts were understood,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ wars 
amongst civilized nations would cease, owing to their 
inherent absurdity.’’> How is such a general understand- 
ing to be brought about, and how is the reasonable practice 
to become the normal practice? Only, it seems to me, 
by an unflagging effort to promote every instrument such 
as international law, treaties, courts of arbitration, that 
provide a substitute for the absurdity of war; and by the 
emphatic and unambiguous censure of every act that de- 
stroys these instrumentalities or renders them ineffective. 

To many minds it doubtless seems paradoxical to war 
for the sake of peace. It is precisely as paradoxical, no 
more and no less, as it is to labor for the sake of rest, or 





‘Mr. Russell evidently agrees with the view of Mr. Strachey as quoted by 
Mr. Graham Wallas: ‘‘Why do men have recourse to a Court of Law in 
private quarrels . . . ? Because they are forced to doso and are allowed 
to use no other arbitrament.” To this Mr. Wallas replies: “But, as a matter 
of historical fact, the irresistible force by which men are now compelled to resort 
to the law-courts in their private quarrels is the result of custom arising from 
thousands of free decisions to do so.”” (The Great Society, p. 169.) 

5 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, Jan., 1915, p. 136. 
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to make sacrifices in order that one may live more abun- 
dantly. Indeed I am inclined to go so far as to say that 
the one cause for which one may properly make war is the 
cause of peace. To be willing to fight for a thing simply 
means to be unwilling to give it up, however seriously it may 
be threatened. The one thing that is certainly worth the 
price of war is peace. This is simply because war means 
the destruction, and peace the security of all human values, 
The only justification of destruction is the hope of safety 
and preservation. This holds, whatever be one’s values, 
provided only that they be human and earthly values. 
There is only one philosophy of non-resistance that can 
be justified, and that is other-worldliness. If no value 
attaches to the things of this world, then there is no motive 
for resistance; although in that case it is equally indifferent 
whether one resists or not, since the enemy’s life is worth 
no more than one’sown. The moment any human achieve- 
ment of body, mind or character is taken to be good, then 
war of self-preservation is in principle justified. Even 
though humility be the supreme good, then one should 
resist the aggression of an enemy who threatens to de- 
stroy one’s life before one has cultivated that virtue, or 
proposes after the extermination of the humble to spread 
a@ propaganda of pride. 

But Mr. Russell bases his claims for non-resistance on 
no such philosophy of renunciation. It is evident that 
he holds life, happiness, intellectual contemplation, self- 
government, and many other things to be good. He sug- 
gests nothing better worth struggling for than these char- 
acteristic benefits of the secular civilized life. He would 
propose to secure these things by peaceful means, but he 
must of course add, “‘if possible.”” What, then if some 
enemy determines to destroy these things, and begins 
to destroy them? Suppose that enemy to be prompted 
by the motive of destruction. There are then only two 
alternatives: To yield, with the expectation that these 
good things will be destroyed, or to resist in the hope 
that they may be preserved, albeit at great cost and in 
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diminished measure. In the former case one’s action can- 
not be justified at all because one can expect no good 
from it. One cannot even hope to avoid evil, because it 
may be the determination of the enemy to perpetrate 
that which one holds to be evil. .The latter course alone is 
then the only course that will be dictated by love of good. 
To try out this principle of non-resistance one must imagine 
the greatest conceivable good to be attacked with a delib- 
erate intent to destroy it; or the greatest conceivable evil 
to be threatened with a deliberate and implacable intent 
to perpetrate it. One must suppose the success of the 
enemy to be probable if he is not resisted, and doubtful or 
capable of being retarded, if he is resisted. To test the 
principle rigorously one should conceive the good or evil at 
stake in such terms as to arouse one’s deepest sentiments. 
It is life, or character, or social welfare, or the soul’s sal- 
vation that is attacked; it is tyranny, or rape, or child- 
murder, or hell-fire that is threatened. What, then, shall 
one do? To yield, not to resist to the utmost, is to abandon 
the best or permit the worst. There is by definition no 
higher ground, either the promotion of good or the avoid- 
ance of evil, on which such a course may be justified. 
It is true that in any given case one’s judgment may be 
in error. But this proves only that one should be sure 
that one’s fears are well-grounded, that it is a genuine good 
or evil that is at stake, and that one’s enemy is really one’s 
enemy. This argues for the need of light. But it does not 
in the least argue against the principle of defensive warfare. 

So much for the principle. Let us consider his appli- 
cations. ‘‘The Duchy of Luxemburg, which was not in a 
position to offer resistance, has escaped the fate of the other 
regions occupied by hostile troops.” * I am willing to waive 





° Op. cit., p.139. Mr. Russell does not present evidence that this is the case. 
The New York Times for February 23, publishes the following extract from 
a letter written from Luxemburg: ‘I do not believe that the Belgians can hate 
the Germans as strongly as the people of this little duchy. Their country 
is not laid low by cannon fire, neither were they butchered by the Germans, 
and yet they are not better off than the inhabitants of Belgium. Every able- 
bodied citizen is being compelled to serve the German Army in one or other 
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the doubtful considerations of “honor” and ‘‘prestige,” 
and stake the argument altogether on other considerations, 
First, Luxemburg through non-resistance has decreased 
the respect for the independence of small powers in general, 
and for her own independence in particular. Secondly, 
though she may have escaped the fate of the other regions 
occupied by hostile troops thus far, it is as well to remember 
that the war is not yet over. If the tide turns, the inhabi- 
tants of this Duchy may yet be visited with all the horrors 
of war, with no friend on either side, and incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves. Thirdly, if Germany wins, Luxemburg 
becomes, as she is virtually now, a German dependency. 
If Germany loses, Luxemburg has small claim for the 
recognition of her sovereignty even from those who are 
in this war the champions of the smaller states, on the 
principle that those deserve political autonomy who care 
enough for it to defend it. Finally Luxemburg does not 
in any case offer an analogy from which to argue for the 
non-resistance of Belgium or England, because she “was 
not in a position to offer resistance,’’’? and therefore was 
under no such recognized obligation to defend her neutral- 
ity as was the case of Belgium. 

But Mr. Russell is evidently willing to contemplate, 
as preferable to warlike resistance, even loss of political 
independence. He evidently believes that what is valuable 
in national life may be preserved even though one put 
oneself utterly at the disposal of the enemy. Here again 
I prefer to waive the more doubtful matters. Whether 
humiliating submission to alien arrogance accompanied 
by a vivid memory of lost freedom, would be a tolerable 
form of existence, I will not attempt to argue—I sbould 
fear that I might lapse into an expression of feeling. Most 
men would, I think, prefer to die; and they would be en- 
titled to the choice. But Mr. Russell proposes somehow 
to combine with non-resistance ‘‘English civilization, the 





form. . . . The laboring classes have lost their occupations, while the well- 
to-do cannot point to anything and say, ‘This is mine.’”’ 
7 Ibid., January, 1915, p. 139. 
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English language, English manufactures,’’* and English 
constitutionalism or democracy; all this, though the Eng- 
lish navy were sunk and London occupied by the Prus- 
sians. 

Now what can Mr. Russell mean? He knows better 
than I that not only manufactures, but bare existence in 
England depends on commerce. They depend not only 
on the actual freedom of the sea, but on the guarantee of 
that freedom. He knows that if the Prussians occupied 
London and it suited their purpose they could undertake 
the suppression of the English language as they have under- 
taken the suppression of the Polish language. He knows 
that should the German monarchy fear the effect of the 
example of English democracy, it would have a strong 
motive for emulating the policy of the ‘Holy Alliance” 
of 1815. Having the motive there is on the principle of 
non-resistance not the least reason why Germany should 
not accomplish these things. Mr. Russell thinks that 
England may nevertheless be saved from oppression by 
“public opinion in Germany,” which is somehow suddenly 
to be inspired with magnanimity by the spectacle of the 
voluntary submission of its rival. Germany’s treatment 
of a non-resistant China would afford small encouragement 
for this desperate hope, even were it not a general fact 
that arrogance is only inflated and encouraged by submis- 
sion. The last remaining vestige of hope would then be 
based on Mr. Russell’s contention that England herself 
has not found it possible to refuse self-government to her 
colonies. But England has found it necessary or politic 
to concede self-government to her colonies because they 
were English colonies, composed of high-spirited men of 
English blood who could be counted upon sooner or later 
to assert their independence, and to make it respected if 
necessary by force. England has not found it necessary 
to grant self-government to conquered races. An England 





8 Ibid., p. 139. 
* History abounds in examples of this. Cf., e.g., the habitual insolence of 
the European races toward non-resistant or obsequious Jews. 
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occupied by Prussians would not be a colony, but a con- 
quered race. And by the express terms of a philosophy 
of non-resistance such an England would have lost its 
high spirit, and would have renounced forever any ulti- 
mate appeal to force. 

Mr. Russell holds ‘‘that no single one of the combatants 
is justified in the present war.’”’ What he means is not 
perfectly clear. That no nation whatsoever has clean 
hands and an unblemished record is doubtless true. But 
at least two of the warring nations, Servia and Belgium, 
were wantonly attacked. It is now generally admitted 
that Austria’s ultimatum to Servia was intended to pro- 
voke war in order that Servia might be ‘‘chastised.”’ Bel- 
gium was deliberately sacrificed to Germany’s military con- 
venience. So far as these nations are concerned, there was 
no alternative to war save non-resistance. Both of these 
nations belong to the side of the Allies. The other allied 
nations were at least in part moved by a desire to save these 
two smaller nations from subjection. They may be said 
therefore to be fighting for the principle of national security, 
and for the principle of adjudicating international disputes 
by conference, agreement and treaty. They were or are 
now doubtless actuated by other and less commendable 
motives. But that does not in the least annul their justi- 
fication on the first ground. For a man may rightly save 
a weak neighbor from assault, even though the assailant 
be one’s private enemy, and even though his punishment 
afford one private satisfaction or advantage. 

Even were one to grant that Russia and France should 
have permitted the subjection of Servia by Austria, and 
that England should have permitted the subjection of 
Belgium by Germany, there remains an independent and 
much less debatable question. Which of the warring parties 
is most deserving of censure, and whose victory is more 
desirable? In other words whom should one’s moral judg- 
ment most severely condemn, and what outcome would 
be most conducive to the general good? This is a question 
which no lover of mankind, however detached and dis- 
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passionate, can ignore. The present war is an event of 
prodigious human significance, and its consequences will 
be lasting and far-reaching. If there be any just decision 
or verdict in these matters, it is important to reach it, 
lest one lapse into helpless and confused passivity, and 
play no part now that the hour of trial has come. There 
is a widespread conviction among those who have observed 
the war at some distance from the heat of action, that Ger- 
many and Austria are chiefly culpable and that their de- 
feat is desirable. It seems probable, more from what Mr. 
Russell has omitted to say than from what he has said, 
that he does not share that conviction. His independence 
and honesty of opinion are to be respected. But I believe 
his opinion to be mistaken. 

Mr. Russell himself acknowledges that ‘‘democracy in 
the western nations would suffer from the victory of Ger- 
many.”!° He protests, however, that democracy can 
never be “imposed”? on Germany; overlooking the fact 
that a decline of Prussian military prestige would not 
only remove a threat that seriously retards the natural 
growth of democracy in England and France, but might 
put new heart into the millions of German Social-dem- 
ocrats who (contrary to Mr. Russell’s assertion) do not 
enjoy ‘‘the form of government which they desire.”’™ 
Nothing that has developed during the last month of the 
war, and nothing that Mr. Russell has said, has tended 
to disprove the verdict that Germany and Austria are the 
principal offenders on whom may justly be visited what- 
ever penalty be appropriate.to the crime of war. The 
paramount fact is that one of these powers, abetted by the 
other, first made war. Germany, at least thus far, has 
practised war least humanely, has done least to mitigate 
its horrors, and has shown least respect for the conventions 
which have been intended to regulate and limit war. The 
dominant party in Germany, the Prussian military class, 
most perfectly embodies the aggrandizing and arrogant 





10 Ibid, p. 137. 
" Ibid., p. 138. 
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spirit of aggressive war, and constitutes the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of the achievement of future and per- 
petual peace. If these judgments be well founded it is 
essential that they should be made and that they should 
not readily be forgotten. They may only too easily be 
confused by an over-scrupulous regard for the guilt of 
the less guilty. There is a curious inversion of emphasis 
in Mr. Russell’s article. It is not impossible that a dis- 
trust of vulgar opinion should lead a nicely analytical and 
cautiously reflective mind to exaggerate whatever is con- 
trary to the general prejudice. It may even lead one to 
dwell at length upon the immoderate indignation of the vic- 
tim, while the fury of the assailant rages unrebuked. It is 
doubtless the principal task of the philosopher to offset 
the bias of the multitude and resist the current that sweeps 
by him. But it sometimes happens that the common 
opinion is correct, and that even such blind passions as 
patriotism and righteous indignation will be found work- 
ing for the general good. 
RaupH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MORAL EFFECTS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


HE statement that peace weakens a nation is only made 

by those who have too little to do. And yet a popu- 

lar acceptance of this creed of the clubs has done much to 

bring on the present war. There is at least a sneaking 

suspicion that manhood is tested by warfare, and it is said 

that in Germany even learned professors have supported 
the superstition. 

I do not in the least deny that war may be an occasion 
for moral development, or that virtues may appear in 
war which do not appear in peace; but so may disease be 
an occasion for virtues which cannot appear when one is 
in health. It would not follow that disease was in any 
sense more valuable morally than health unless the total 
results of disease were morally preferable to the total re- 
sults of health. And since we may now have evidence as 
to the moral effect of war, it is time to consider what may 
be the moral effects of peace. 

First, then, I shall attempt to show that peace does not 
weaken the civilized man; and next I shall cast doubt upon 
the too prevalent superstition that manhood is tested by 
warfare. 

1. Interests Excited: (1) Diversity among men in the 
same nation: 

A man is weakened by the disuse of some of his muscles, 
or, in the higher sense, by the ‘‘balking”’ of his dispositions 
and the suppression of his mental energies. But energies, 
dispositions or muscles are called into action by interests. 
The psychologists say that attention is of vital importance, 
for where the attention is attracted an interest will arise 
and action will follow. Different objects will attract dif- 
ferent men. The attention of a savage is attracted by a 
string of beads, but a book of verse will leave him cold and 
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therefore inactive. The savage will attend if you hit him 
on the head but not if you speak of quaternions; he will 
work for a meal but not for a Rembrandt. It follows that 
objects which will excite one man to action will leave an- 
other inactive and, therefore, weaken him. There will 
be nothing in such objects for him to exercise his muscles 
or his disposition or his energies upon, for there will be 
nothing in them which excites his interest or holds his 
attention. Any man whose interest is not excited tends 
to moral decadence since his faculties sleep; and if his 
interest is excited only by a few interests his moral charac- 
ter will probably be, in proportion, undeveloped. 

Now peace is a situation in which the objects of interests 
and the purposes of action are many and various, but they 
are somewhat subtle. The blind man may treat color 
as nonexistent and the fool may refuse to believe that any- 
thing is worth working for which he cannot see from his 
narrow windows. He is inactive because he is not excited 
to action; he is weakened because he can see nothing to do. 
So that there may be opportunities for moral development 
which cannot be used because they are not perceived. A 
nation which ‘‘rots”’ in time of peace is thereby proved to 
be uncivilized; and I am not denying that nations do decay. 
I accept the fact thus stated by historians, although I think 
it may be disputed. But it does not follow that civilized 
life is the cause of national decay. It is with a group of 
men as it is with each singly. If you place a muscular 
savage in a chemical laboratory, his muscles will be atro- 
phied and he himself will perhaps become degraded and 
vicious. But surely that is not due to the degrading in- 
fluence of chemistry, for if you place a trained student 
there he will seize the opportunity to develop perhaps un- 
suspected abilities. 

So also a group of men who are all eyes at a football 
match will yawn before a Velasquez; and if you give them 
too much Velasquez and no football the whole group will 
decay. A nation decays for like reasons. No nation is 
homogeneous and the few who are interested in science 
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and art, and are therefore active in such pursuits, are sur- 
rounded by masses for whom the objects of art do not 
exist and the uses of science are trivial. I do not complain 
of such facts. It may be that civilization and the employ- 
ments of peace will never really affect the majority in any 
nation, or that the cultured but brainless among the “up- 
per” classes will never be excited by any but the crudest 
interests. Peace cannot make a savage or an ape into a 
civilized human being. It is after all only an opportunity 
for employment in more varied or subtle tasks than the 
search for food and clothing; and if such opportunities can- 
not be used by a nation then the nation will decay. From 
such weakening and its consequent decay war may indeed 
save a people as yet at the savage stage in development, 
as it may save the colonel who sleeps all day in peace at his 
club. The muscular savage is saved from degradation by 
being taken out of the chemical laboratory and sent to 
collect scalps; and I do not deny that collecting scalps 
may give him a better chance of developing his ability than 
smashing test-tubes. Thus opportunities being neglected 
does not prove anything against the situation, but may 
be evidence against those who do not use it. 

(2) To show, however, that peace is an opportunity for 
development it is necessary to decide whether it has been 
so used. 

Now there are men whose interests are not confined to 
the collecting of scalps, who may be more excited by a 
chemical experiment than by a football-match, and whose 
muscles may indeed be weakened in proportion as their 
brain is exercised. In many nations these are to be found 
existing in the environment of the more primitive type. 

The opportunities offered by peace are used by them in 
the increase of mastery over natural forces and in the 
development of their own and their neighbor’s knowledge 
of the universe or of man. They “energise freely” in 
situations which only create somnolence among the primi- 
tive. They see and feel objects unknown to the observer 
of football or the taster of cocktails. 
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Such men may be called “weaklings,” or “mugwumps’’: 
and I do not by any means say that they are better than 
the muscular savage. All that is really in question here 
is whether they are any worse, or whether a nation of scien- 
tists is in any sense ‘‘decadent’”’ as compared with a group 
of savages. But it follows from what I have said above 
that, since no nation is homogeneous, the uncivilized in 
any group may be ‘‘decadent’”’ when the civilized are de- 
veloping, and it does not follow that because the savage 
would be decadent in a laboratory the civilized man 
would be in the same state. The barbarous appellation 
of ‘“‘weaklings”’ as applied to intelligent men is a confession 
of ignorance: it implies that the ‘‘robust’’ do not under- 
stand how much energy it takes to do intellectual work. 
So to a man born blind it may be difficult to explain why 
anyone should paint pictures, for it is work in a region 
which is not marked upon his map and is therefore treated 
as non-existent. Peace, however, cannot be altogether 
an opportunity for decay if there are some in the nation 
who use it for development; and if these few are increasing 
in number, peace will be positively useful morally to more. 
It will be held by many, however, that there is something 
“unnatural” in the intelligent and unwarlike man, as of 
a creature all brain and no muscle. It will be asked whether 
the rest of our activities should be sacrificed to brain- 
process; and it will be implied that the result of civilized 
or peaceful interests is permanent dyspepsia and priggish- 
ness. Especially perhaps in England there is a feeling that 
intellectual interests are somewhat uncanny and often im- 
proper. Appalling results are anticipated when more men 
are able to think as only the few do now. We hear of a 
“heartless’’ civilization. But this is the attitude of the 
gorilla who cannot understand how different the situation 
will be when there are more men in existence. The gorilla 
thinks that a world without him would be decadent. 

For this reason it is sometimes necessary to say—what 
should be perfectly obvious—that a man who is not mus- 
cular may not be unhealthy. Many inhabitants of labora- 
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tories may sacrifice their health, but in that far they will 
be bad chemists. Health is just as essential, I think, per- 
haps more essential, to the pursuits of peace than to those 
of war. And as for the results of peace, will anyone say 
that peace produces more disease than war? But in the 
words ‘“‘weakling”’ and “brainy” there is implied some 
physical deficiency of health or bodily well-being. The 
lack of muscular development if the brain is used we all ad- 
mit, but why should we deplore it? Surely it is only bad 
if it implies ill health or disease. Probably in spite of the 
endless wars of history the present Germans are less mus- 
cular than their ancestors who ran about in woods; but 
if they are healthy they are no worse. Yet Prince von 
Biilow calculates ‘‘health’”’ solely by reference to ‘‘fitness 
for military service,” '—a crude criterion. 

It must be agreed then that if peace necessarily increases 
ill health it is an agency for decay; but it does not. And 
if it produces less muscular development because of other 
developments, then it is not an agency for decay; for the 
other developments are at least as valuable morally as is 
the development of muscle. 

2. Activity in War: The value of peace for development, 
or at least as an opportunity for resisting decay, can be 
seen further by referring to the results of war. I shall put 
aside for the present the possibility of using an evil as an 
opportunity for good. I shall not refer yet to the sense of 
patriotism and the unselfishness which seem to come in 
times of war. All these may be valuable morally, but there 
is the more fundamental or simple effect of war upon the 
energy and activity of a nation. It is said that war at 
least keeps the nation active. 

Let us turn then to this effect of war upon a nation and 
let us put aside the fact that great numbers are killed; for 
those at least do not share in the supposed benefit to the 
national ‘‘strength.”’ The rest, I suppose, are prevented 
from decadence by the stern employments of war. We are 





1Jmperial Germany, p. 215, where statistics as to “health” are taken 
from a list of those capable of military service. 
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told that “slackers” and “mugwumps” and “weaklings” 
are reduced in numbers and the “nation” is kept from 
decadence. In fact the vast majority of interests cease, 
and one interest or a few employ all the nation; but is not 
this decadence? And even though the whole body of the 
nation are giving to the actual fighting an attention which 
could never be excited even by the most important foot- 
ball match, the vast majority are looking on and their own 
labor, even in the making of shirts for the wounded, is 
lessened by the amount of energy spent in futile discussion 
or vapid expectation of news. But is not this what creates 
“‘slackers”’ and “‘ weaklings’’? 

Next, very different men, with very different abilities, 
employed in peace in varied production, are in wartime 
all assimilated as ‘‘soldiers.’’ But this surely is decadence 
for the nation, in so far as it is a set-back to the development 
of all who might do something else much better than they 
can do soldiering. Let us imagine a situation in which 
not only artists and scientists but salesmen and cobblers 
and journalists had all to give up their special knowledge 
and skill in varied pursuits in order to bake bread: the 
result would be bad for the nation as a whole not because 
the greater number would be bad bakers but because of 
the loss of ability for other purposes. In war-time the more 
soldiers the better, and even a bad soldier may be more 
useful than a good scholar; but war is bad for the man who 
has ability for other things and can only be a soldier. 
War restricts opportunity for individual development, 
and therefore atrophies half of the activities of the nation. 
War is in that sense a direct cause of national decadence. 
So far from increasing the activity, it really reduces the 
number and variety of the energies exerted in peace. It 
destroys specialization and in that way limits the oppor- 
tunities of individual development; but a nation is more 
highly developed in proportion to the number and variety 
of its citizens, and a perfectly homogeneous crowd is less 
civilized than a company of diverse characters. I shall 
not refer to the long periods of inaction which the soldier 
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has to endure, for I think that even if every soldier were 
active continuously the fact that there is less individuality 
in war shows the danger to moral development. 

3. Manhood in War: It may be said, however, that 
this similarity of action which is forced on men who are 
capable of very diverse energies is useful for the sake of 
“manhood” or ‘‘manliness.”” The specialist, artist or 
poet, is after all a man and war makes him “more of a man.” 
But is ‘‘manhood”’ more tested and therefore more devel- 
oped by war than by peace? 

In the first place it is well to note that even if courage 
and endurance are indeed promoted by warfare that would 
not prove war morally more useful than peace. It may be 
admitted that disease tests endurance, and to be operated 
upon may test one’s courage; but no one suggests the spread 
of disease for moral results or the increase of surgical opera- 
tions. It is good to ‘“‘make the best of a bad job’; but 
that does not show that the ‘“‘bad job”’ should be created 
in order that we may make the best of it. Thus in spite of 
the ‘‘endurance’”’ and ‘‘manliness’’ developed by disease 
it is generally admitted that health is a better occasion 
even for ‘‘endurance’’; or at least that the total effects 
of health are morally better. 

Man does indeed progress by overcoming difficulties, 
but there are quite enough difficulties not of our own making 
for us to exercise our endurance or courage upon. It was 
a false system of education that created obstacles in order 
to train the child; for it wasted valuable years in artificial 
efforts which might have been spent in gathering strength 
for the only too great difficulties of real life. It would 
follow that, although so long as war exists we may find 
in it opportunity for courage, there will be no lack of op- 
portunity even if war should cease; just as while children 
were tortured with Greek paradigms, they might have 
found in them an opportunity for training their memories; 
but there is much to remember even though we are not 
asked to learn lists of irregular verbs. Thus also so long 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 4 
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as a man has typhoid he may practice endurance, but there 
will be other opportunities even if he is cured. 

So much negatively—but positively I am not so sure 
that war does give more opportunity for courage and en- 
durance than does peace. Again I seem to feel the dis- 
tinction between different kinds of men. Some, I admit, 
find opportunity for courage only in the danger of death 
or maiming; and all would need some courage to face such 
dangers. But with a more subtle mind one may discover 
other opportunities for endurance or courage. 

Duelling was practiced in England less than a hundred 
years ago, and it required a sort of courage to stand up 
before another man with a loaded pistol. In German 
Universities courage is maintained by private combats 
with swords which slash or maim. It needed some courage 
to be a gladiator in ancient Rome; and, I suppose, every 
man could practice in his bed-room a sort of courage by 
holding his finger in a candle-flame. 

Now peace provides admirable opportunities for such 
courage—indeed many more than does war. The risks 
one may take in peace are very great indeed. Suppose, 
for example, every adult male were made to balance him- 
self upon the cross on the dome of St. Paul’s. The nation 
would doubtless progress in endurance and courage at the 
cost of perhaps fifty per cent killed or wounded; and it 
would be a test less expensive to carry out than warfare is. 
A thousand other tests could be devised in time of peace 
and thus this particular kind of courage would not be al- 
lowed to die out. But the point is that we have managed 
as a race to do without certain opportunities for courage. 
Savages have very frequent occasions for such virtue; 
life is less dangerous now; but is it, on the whole, less valu- 
able morally? 

If we are to progress at all some opportunities for the 
display of courage must disappear. Few regret that it is 
impossible now to burn heretics and all, I think, are willing 
to give up a practice which for other reasons was bad al- 
though it gave the heretic opportunity for a particular 
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kind of courage and endurance. The courage of the glad- 
iator has disappeared, and are we therefore decadent? 
Suppose then that warfare were to cease, not absolutely 
and in the millennium, but now and just for a time; we 
should then sacrifice the opportunity for that particular 
type of courage and endurance which is provided by battles. 
But should we be any the worse? Would our ‘“manhood”’ 
have less opportunity to show itself? It seems that our 
loss of opportunity for display of one kind of endurance 
would involve an immense gain in opportunities for the 
display of other kinds of endurance and innumerable other 
virtues. There would be, of course, many who would be 
unable to use such opportunities either through ignorance 
or intellectual incompetence; but we might well sacrifice 
the development of the peculiar virtues of these men to 
the development of the varied virtues of the majority; 
for where there is one man who can only develop in war 
there are a thousand who can develop more fully in peace. 
And I am speaking now not of a purely intellectual devel- 
opment but of all that separates real ‘‘manhood”’ from 
beastliness. The opportunities for the full development 
of all that makes a man—courage, endurance, persever- 
ance, high enterprise and honesty as well as benevolence 
and chivalry—are to be found much more in peace than in 
war. 

Blind fools see only the gallantry of troops marching to 
drum and fife; they cannot see the endurance of the un- 
decorated and uncheered multitude who tramp daily to 
inglorious labor for their wives and children down to the 
factory and home again. No trumpet sounds the praise 
of these, whose dumb endurance for generations has built 
the nation. No one says we are proud of them. They 
are not thanked by King or Parliament, and the newspapers 
do not publish the names of the dead and maimed. 

4. Unselfishness: Finally, it is said that war is morally 
valuable because of the increase of patriotism and unself- 
ishness. Thus the many private interests of a commer- 
cial peace are subordinated to the public welfare: men and 
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women think first of what they must do for others. The 
wounds of soldiers, the poverty and disease of the nation 
are at last cared for; and money is spent upon other things 
than private needs or private enjoyment. 

It is indeed a complete condemnation of the industrial 
and commercialized peace which has existed to say that the 
vast majority have had no interest in their fellowmen. 
War is indeed useful morally if it can at least excite even a 
transient unselfishness. It is well that men should feel at 
least for a moment their debt to the State, to the poor and 
the diseased, to the nation which has made even their 
pleasures possible. And it is not simply the rich who are 
benefited morally by the discovery that life is not all 
“beer and skittles’; even the poor may gain morally by 
the sense of solidarity which a common danger gives. So 
that the chasm, the suspicion and misunderstanding which 
separates the few from the many in a commercialized 
peace may, even for a few months, be closed. All this is 
moral gain from war. But let us not therefore praise war, 
for peace, too, has its opportunities for unselfishness and 
patriotism. That these opportunities have not been used 
by rich or by poor, by fool or by scholar, is a condemnation, 
not of peace but of the primitive attitude of mind, the 
savage and uncivilized atmosphere, which commerce has 
created and a false education has maintained. 

In England now the ladies are making shirts for the 
soldiers; but the men were without shirts before they en- 
listed. If the new activity is really unselfish and not sim- 
ply the eagerness of selfish and incompetent sentimentalists 
who want to make the poor die happily in defence of the 
possessions of the rich, if it is not the mere egotism of a 
clique and is really patriotism—why for generations have 
the poor been uncared for? Why has anyone who thinks 
of more than getting an income and enjoying it been re- 
garded as a wonderful exception or a laughable “freak”? 
Is it because of the moral ineffectiveness of peace or be- 
cause of the lack of intelligence which cannot feel for a 
fellowman until one’s own happiness is obstructed? On 
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a ship in a storm the passengers have often become friendly 
who before were hostile and divided: so difficult is it for 
men to see a common interest when their own interest is 
not obviously in danger. 

So long as men need war to make them feel their common 
interests, so long will the good effects following from the 
evil of war give an excuse for many to praise war. But 
is there no other and better way of exciting patriotism and 
unselfishness? Not, I think, among the unthinking or 
among the savage and uncivilized; not certainly among the 
machines which men have become in the industrial system. 
It is with a sense of relief and of high adventure that many 
a mechanical clerk or laborer has enlisted now: at least 
now he feels that he is doing something more and worthier 
than drudging for his private income and enjoyment. 
But that is because he was not able to see the value of his 
work in peace for unselfish and patriotic ends; or because 
no one suggested such motives as a reason for keeping ac- 
counts or digging coal. That so great an evil as war should 
be the only occasion upon which we hear anything of un- 
selfishness as an element in action, condemns—not peace, 
but the lack of moral perception and moral character which 
has been condoned during years of “‘laissez-faire.”’ No 
one is now ashamed of saying that men should die for their 
country; but everyone in times of peace has been afraid 
of saying that men should live for their country. And if 
we are not careful the ultimate result of this war will be, 
not a continuance of that momentary unselfishness which 
danger has excited, but a return to the old egoism and the 
old class war. When the storm is over the passengers in 
the ship of state will begin again their carping criticism, 
their slander, their mutual hostility and their primitive 
selfishness. The ladies will cease making shirts for the 
needy and the gentlemen, no longer under arms, will see no 
further duty to their country except the shooting of par- 
tridges or the sleeping in clubs. Then once again we shall 
hear of the moral benefits of war from those who can find 
nothing to do, so long as pain or distress does not touch 


them. 
C. DELIsSLE Burns. 
LONDON. 
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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT AND THE LARGER 
SOCIAL SITUATION. 


JESSIE TAFT. 


OMEN find themselves as a matter of hard fact in 
the equivocal position of being neither one thing 
nor the other, neither in the home nor out of it, neither 
wholly medizval nor wholly modern. The world to which 
women have been accustomed for centuries ‘and to whose 
patterns their minds have been shaped is not for the most 
part the world of the modern man. His world is not only 
different, it is even hostile and antagonistic in many re- 
spects to the world of the woman; so much so that women 
who attempt to conform to both worlds, as many are com- 
pelled to do, find themselves face to face with conflicts so 
serious and apparently irreconcilable that satisfactory 
adjustment is often quite impossible on the part of the 
individual woman. The world outside the home has 
proved itself so ill-suited to women and children, even to 
the extent of being positively injurious, and the home in 
its present form has seemed to be so little adapted to 
the larger world’s ideals of trained motherhood, scientific 
domestic economy, and socialized ethics, that the prob- 
lems arising from the clashing of the two spheres have 
grown into great social questions to be handled by society 
as a whole. 

An unprejudiced examination of the actual conditions 
which the average middle class woman has to meet in ad- 
justing her life to the home and to the man’s world gives 
sufficient evidence of the reality of the problems which 
are back of the so-called ‘‘woman question”’ and reveals 
their intimate connection with every other great social 
movement of our day. The cry of the uneasy woman is 
not merely the reprehensible expression of her own personal 
restlessness. Consciously or unconsciously it voices her 
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share in the protest of the age against the impossible sit- 
uation in which humanity finds itself today, and her strug- 
gles, even though they seem to be but a vain beating against 
the righteous and inevitable order of things, are a real part 
of that larger conflict which society as a whole is waging 
in its effort to combine modern industry and modern in- 
dividualism. 


a 


It is not necessary to review in detail the problems which 
justify the woman movement. They fall under the two 
aspects of personal difficulties which the individual woman 
must face in shaping her own life, and public questions 
which threaten the welfare of society. Those of the 
first class are very real to the young woman and the young 
woman’s parents. Shall she prepare for marriage—or for 
wage-earning, for neither or for both? In view of the 
contingencies of non-marriage or widowhood, if for no 
other reasons, self-support and preparation for it appears 
to be part of prudence and good judgment. But having 
entered upon training for work in the world rather than 
for home-making, the desire of a normal woman for a 
husband, children, and a home inevitably clashes with 
other desires developed in connection with her work in the 
world or in her preparation for such work. Economic 
freedom, regular hours, specialized, standardized work, the 
dignity of a trade or profession, resist the heterogeneous, 
unsystematized tasks, the infinite detail of housekeeping. 

Ethical conflicts between the standards of the sexes 
are another aspect of the practical problem. A standard 
of absolute physical chastity for the woman is confronted 
by a world where almost unlimited license is taken for 
granted. This fact, reinforced by the ordinary training 
of the home to the effect that sex, especially in all its physi- 
cal manifestations, is inherently and mysteriously evil and 
is allowable only when the evil is counteracted by the charm 
of the marriage ceremony, that the flesh and the devil are 
one, may lead the woman to revolt in disgust against sex 
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in general to such an extent that the natural impulse to 
marry is actually checked by her intense horror of the 
physical relationship involved and by her belief that all 
men are brutes in so far as they seek sex satisfaction.!. The 
antagonism between her bringing up in the home and the 
world of sex as she finds it beyond the home, makes for 
every thinking woman a problem that may last over years 
of her life—the task of building up an idea of sex that is 
consistent with the facts and yet leaves a universe in which 
she can live comfortably, of escaping from her own barren 
chastity while avoiding the man’s meaningless license, of 
creating a new appreciation and expression of the most 
fundamental human instinct. 

From the standpoint of society as a whole the same prob- 
lems emerge which disturb the individual woman. Women 
are the consumers, but they are untrained and society is 
carrying the burden of their ignorance of food, clothing, 
sanitation, and hygiene. Women in occupations, unskilled 
and unorganized, render labor problems more acute. On 
the other hand, the invasion of women into the regions be- 
yond the home has very naturally forced into prominence 
the interests for which women stand and has brought into 
sharp relief the incompatibility of business for money only 
and municipal government for politicians, with the ends 
which women hold essential—the welfare of children and 
the health and happiness of human beings. Prostitution 
offers yet another aspect of the dualism between the older 
ideas and the newer conditions. Defectives furnish a large 
number of the victims but the presence of such a number 
of defectives in the population is itself evidence of lack of 
social knowledge and control. The conditions under 
which women work, the barbarous state of domestic serv- 
ice, unsanitary surroundings, low wages, postponement 
of marriage are contributing agencies. Another agency 
which none the less brings out the interaction between the 
home side and the changed social conditions, is the tend- 
ency of the unmarried woman to turn to other women, to 





1 Havelock Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society, Il, p. 77. 
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build up with them a real home, finding in them the sym- 
pathy and understanding, the bond of similar standards 
and values, as well as the same esthetic and intellectual 
interests, that are often difficult of realization in a husband, 
especially here in America, where business so frequently 
crowds out culture. One has only to know professional 
women, teachers, social workers, doctors, nurses, and li- 
brarians to realize how common and how satisfactory is 
this substitute for marriage. They have worked out a 
partial solution to their problem in that they have contrived 
to combine a real home based on love and community of 
interests with work in the world, but they have solved it 
at the expense of men and children.’ 

What is the root of the conflicts—and I have noted but 
a few of the more obvious—which perplex the individual 
woman, challenge the social reformer, and furnish con- 
spicuous motives to drama, fiction and essay? The sim- 
plest solution is that of a well-known tradition of psychol- 
ogy, recently presented as an induction by Heymans: 
Woman is emotional; hence is inferior in science, reasoning, 
and every kind of theory—in art also, for she is too nar- 
rowly personal. Women excel only in morality and in 
the use of intuition, and their activities should be limited 
to the home, the church, the sickbed, and practical philan- 
thropy. But modern psychology is not content with such 
blanket terms as emotional; even if women are emotional, 
it asks ‘‘Why?” For emotion is not according to present 
analysis a water-tight compartment of the mind. Nor 
is it to be either valued or depreciated apart from its con- 
nection with the whole process of life and thought. The 
great man is not the man of no emotion but the man in 
whom emotion sensitizes and kindles intellect, or stirs to 
great achievement in action. Emotion appears in any 
field when there is an obstructed interest, and when it 
functions properly, far from being a hindrance, it is a 
stimulus to the analyzing and abstracting that follow. 
The charge that fairly might be made is that women have 





* Edward Carpenter, The Intermediate Sez. 
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failed to develop the reflective process and that emotion 
with them seems too often to be just emotion which does 
not lead to any rationalized expression. Certain ends are 
emotionally evaluated and the thought of them as already 
obtained is set up in a vague abstract way as something 
highly desirable and something which may come to pass 
somewhere, somehow, but there is no actual attempt to 
work out concrete means for obtaining the ends in ques- 
tion. With men, on the contrary, the emotion is much 
more frequently counterbalanced by the attempt to do 
something. The rational part of the process is given its 
innings. The whole matter might be put this way: Emo- 
tion appears to be functioning more normally in men than 
in women. The history of women offers reason enough 
for this condition so that there is no need to assume an 
inherent abnormality in women with regard to the ordi- 
nary course of mental process. 

Four solutions of the problem by women themselves 
have at least the merit of still farther bringing out the dual 
factors of home and work in the world. 

Olive Schreiner emphasizes the importance of useful 
labor for health, life, and individual development. The 
traditional field of woman’s labor has contracted; compen- 
sation must be found in other socially useful labor or woman 
degenerates and becomes unfit even for matrimony. Miss 
Tarbell finds the root of the trouble in the fact that women 
have become consumers instead of producers and have not 
realized the new task involved. Having failed to see or 
develop their own field, they have gone over to the men’s 
and find it impossible to combine men’s work successfully 
with their feminine temperaments and maternal functions. 
But personal ambition and the joys of individual freedom 
and independence have too often overcome their sense of 
duty to the nation and they have not infrequently decided 
for the men’s field against marriage and motherhood. 
Mrs. Gilman and Ellen Key are at one on the necessity of 
economic independence at all times; they coincide in re- 
garding the child as the supreme end of all social activi- 
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ties; but they differ fundamentally in what they regard 
as the essential relation of effective maternity to the occu- 
pations of the mother and in their general attitude towards 
the meaning of sex for life. Mrs. Gilman tends to mini- 
mize sex, to limit it to the bare field of reproduction, and 
to leave all the rest of life to that which is common, social, 
higher than sex. She also maintains that if domestic work 
is to be put on a modern business basis, the system which 
allows each woman to manage all the various forms of it 
for her own individual household will have to be replaced 
by co-operation and specialization. Ellen Key insists on 
the final worth and importance of sex in its highly devel- 
oped forms and on the necessity of maintaining sex dis- 
tinction. While she still believes that the mother should 
retain economic independence through the state, she also 
thinks that the greatest opportunity for a woman to de- 
velop all the possibilities of her personality, especially 
those qualities which are peculiarly hers, lies in her work 
within the home; that if she is to function most effectively 
she must not try to combine any profession or outside 
occupation with motherhood. 

Every position here noted indicates a conviction either 
of a lack in woman’s personality or a lack of harmony be- 
tween the nature of woman and the modern world, which 
is unfavorable to the development of her personality. Mr. 
Heymans unintentionally tries to prove that the woman 
is quite unfit for any share in a civilization that has reached 
the stage of reflective consciousness. Miss Tarbell em- 
phasizes the difference between the greater unity and rest- 
fulness of the personality of the woman of the past as com- 
pared with the uneasy split-up consciousness of the mod- 
ern woman. Both Miss Tarbell and Ellen Key point out 
the tendency of the world outside the home to crush the 
essential womanliness of the woman, yet admit a certain 
amount of sacrifice of personal development as necessary 
to the woman in the home. Ellen Key recognizes this so 
keenly that she advocates minimizing the sacrifice by such 
means as the vote, economic independence through mother- 
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hood pensions and work at the end of the child-bearing 
period. Mrs. Gilman lays greatest stress on the individ- 
ualistic narrowness of the woman who is confined to the 
isolated home life and the bad effects on society of the 
unscientific methods of feeding, clothing, training a family 
and keeping a house clean under the régime of the woman 
who is not on a par with modern society intellectually, 
while Olive Schreiner gives a general picture of the dwarf- 
ing of the woman’s personality in terms of her diminishing 
usefulness as a worker. 


II. 


The case is not different with the modern man. The 
woman has no monopoly on conflict and disharmony. He, 
too, is swamped by the system in which he finds himself. 
He, too, is being made, willy-nilly, by the relations in which 
modern business and industry are involving him; yet he 
is not expressing himself consciously through these rela- 
tions. One has only to recall the struggle between capital 
and labor, the way in which life with its ideal interests is 
being crowded out by the pressure of the economic ma- 
chinery not only on the laborer but on the man who is 
chained down to money-making, the frequent incompati- 
bility of home and family with the work for which the man 
is fitted by nature, the alienation of the father from his 
home responsibilities through lack of leisure, to realize 
that the unsatisfactory character of the woman’s life is 
but a conspicuous part of a wider and more basic situation 
which involves men as well. 

Industry and trade, as carried on in the Middle Ages 
within a single family, a small community, or even in the 
craft and merchant guilds of the larger towns, was a social 
institution controlled to a large extent from within by 
natural social impulses. A man had no business relations 
which did not involve relations of an immediate personal 
character. He was in direct contact with the people for 
whom he worked or who worked for him and he had a 
self, a personality, formed by these relationships and ade- 
quate to them. 
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Modern business and finance, on the other hand, has 
become so complex, so impersonal and abstract in its or- 
ganization that it seems to involve only economic values. 
In form it is purely economic, in content it is still as social 
as ever it was in the Middle Ages. The changes that have 
brought all this about have been so tremendous and so 
sudden, the introduction of machinery and the consequent 
centralization and systematization of industry have so de- 
personalized it that the human beings involved in it have 
not yet had time to develop personalities that are equal to 
the complexity of the system. 

The world to-day is confronted by this kind of a problem: 
Men are being forced to act under enormously widened 
social conditions in which their relationships to their fel- 
lows have multiplied increasingly while becoming corres- 
pondingly difficult to perceive as social, because of the 
growing abstractness of the business medium. Yet they 
bring to this enlarged social activity only the selves that 
are formed on the feudal pattern—neighborhood, family 
selves too narrow to respond socially beyond a limited and 
obviously social circle. In the narrower personal connec- 
tions, natural conflict of egoistic and social impulses fur- 
nish a rough control; in the new and unrecognized social 
relations there is nothing to call up social tendencies. Ego- 
istic motives easily predominate. A man who would as 
soon lose his own life as injure a child he knew personally, 
can, without ever being conscious of the fact, injure hun- 
dreds of children and indirectly an entire community by 
feeling no responsibility for their employment in his fac- 
tory through his superintendents. The man in the world 
of business, therefore, is not constituted a self, a person, a 
moral and social agent, by the individuals at the other end 
of the system. He does not make their motives and atti- 
tudes a part of his consciousness, thus bringing all the ele- 
ments of the situation within his grasp. He uses his con- 
nections with people for his own benefit while remaining 
oblivious to their social character. The maxim for this 
procedure is ‘‘business is business.’’ The results are social 
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as well as economic, but only the economic factor is rec- 
ognized and consciously intended. Hence we have these 
unlooked for social elements actually altering our civiliza- 
tion but absolutely uncontrolled because external to the 
consciousness of the individual or group of individuals that 
is responsible for them. This means the loosing of a great 
stream of social activities which as social are without ra- 
tional guidance. No control of modern life is to be hoped 
for short of a complete consciousness of the social character 
of business and industry, and the development of a self 
large enough to answer to the new environment with the 
substitution of thoughtful control for the instinctive con- 
trols of personal contact. 

Associated charities illustrate one attempt to substitute 
thoughtful control for emotional action. Conversely a few 
department store managers and factory owners have awak- 
ened to the fact that it is the part of intelligence to recog- 
nize that people are factors in their problem and that ignor- 
ing the human side will bring its own revenge in failure to 
solve their own problem of economic efficiency in the man- 
agement of their business. The social content is con- 
stantly bobbing up and making trouble. Some are be- 
ginning to realize that to overcome these conflicts they 
must understand the point of view of their workers and 
try to get the workers to understand theirs, to make their 
relationship human as well as commercial. 

A similar conflict is in progress between the form of the 
family, which is still feudal and individualistic, and the 
content, which is as widely social as society itself. Men 
and women have tried to believe that the family has not 
changed through the centuries, that it is still the self-cen- 
tered, self-supporting, well-nigh independent unit of medi- 
eval times, that within its limits are produced the necessi- 
ties of life so that the least change in its form would mean 
death and destruction to its members. The content of the 
family has always been recognized to be social but there is 
marked blindness to the actual range of its social relations. 
They are still conceived of as limited more or less to its 
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immediate members. Just as society has ignored the fact 
that business has any content but money-making, so it has 
maintained its belief in the family as a sacred and un- 
changed institution. As a matter of fact, the family has 
undergone a complete revolution of all its activities and 
its center of gravity has been shifted to the factory, the 
brewery, the bakery, the delicatessen shop, the school, the 
kindergarten, the department store, the municipal depart- 
ment of health and sanitation, the hospital, the library, 
the social centers and playgrounds, and dozens of other simi- 
lar institutions, while the control over the activities repre- 
sented has likewise departed to the outer world. Far from 
being an independent unit, the family exists by virtue of 
its relations to these social organizations, it is formed by 
them and in turn reacts upon them, but the cry of “‘ heresy,” 
‘sacrilege,’ goes up whenever anyone suggests that an in- 
telligent appreciation of the change in the content of the 
family might result in a more suitable form since no amount 
of superstitious worship is going to restore the medieval 
situation. 

Just what, then, is to be expected in the case of the aver- 
age woman whose only recognized environment is the 
home? Logically, she must be the kind of self that an- 
swers to the form of the family. Just in so far as society 
has been able to preserve the feudal family, it has also 
succeeded in preserving the feudal woman and until within 
the last few years all women have been theoretically of the 
feudal type. The feudal lady was the center of activity 
in her household which included a small community. She 
was the great producer and knew personally every hand- 
maid, farmer, herd boy, or retainer who assisted her in 
keeping her family clothed, housed and fed. Her person- 
ality was organized on the basis of all these relationships, 
none of which were abstract or impersonal, even though 
they were not yet reflectively conscious. So far as they 
went these connections were all real and effective. Woman 
responded actively to all of them just because they lay 
within her control. She was mistress of the situation, a 
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working part of the social scheme in which she found her- 
self. 

How does she compare with the modern woman in the 
home? There is supposed to be no difference except that 
producing is replaced by consuming. But just this change 
makes the fundamental difference of connecting the mod- 
ern woman with a new world of production, increasing her 
relationship to outside instifutions infinitely, and at the 
same time depriving her of any effective control over her 
own actions. How can an individual woman exert any 
essential control over consumption, while production is in 
the power of a huge system managed collectively?? It is 
useless to ask women to try to express themselves through 
their work as consumers as long as they stand alone out- 
side the system in which production takes place, and with- 
out the technique through which it is controlled. 

It is the same with all of the woman’s interests. She 
may satisfy the emotional side in love for her family, but 
that love will not find any complete, active and intelligent 
expression except as she is enabled to exert an influence 
through organized society. Just the fact that she loves 
her husband and children will give her as an individual no 
measure of control over the environment that surrounds 
them. The home is no longer individualistic and the con- 
trol over its interests is no longer within the power of the 
individualistic woman. Unless she becomes an active 
member of the larger social order and adopts its socialized 
technique, she must be content to be battered this way 
and that by social forces which are external to her. 

In terms of self-consciousness, the woman, like the man, 
is not as large as the situation in which she acts, or exists 
passively. The relations of the family to the larger social 
institutions are accepted in a perfectly abstract way. No 
work that she could take up outside the home would be 
more impersonal as far as recognized social content is con- 
cerned than her occupation as consumer. She treats it as 
purely economic, oblivious of the part played by human 
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beings at the other end of the transaction. She is buying 
for her family and in that sense what she does has meaning 
for her, but she is quite unaware that her act is social also 
in its effect on the producer, the middleman, and other 
consumers. Even so the factory girl finds her work social 
in the sense that it helps to keep her family together in 
comfort. She works for them but she has no idea that her 
work has any other social value. It is just business. 

The woman in the home, then, as well as the man in the 
world, has not a conscious self built up with reference to 
all the social relations by which she is affected and through 
which she in turn affects society. The chief difference is 
that the man does have some control since he has learned 
the power of organization and co-operation and can express 
himself through the ballot, whereas the woman, even if 
she were to become socially conscious, would be at the 
mercy of the machine until she had acquired modern meth- 
ods of expression. 

It is this last point which shows us why the modern 
woman is in worse straits than the modern man. The 
woman because she is allowed to remain passive, because 
she has no part in the system through which some control 
is possible, develops no sense of responsibility for any of 
the results which accrue. She takes good and bad with 
the same absence of any positive grip on the situation. 
She may avail herself in a small selfish way of any advan- 
tages which the system brings but she makes no attempt to 
exploit these seemingly abstract relations on a large scale 
for her own gain as men do. Passivity is the keynote of 
her existence because society has striven to keep the form 
of the home and the woman in it as they were in the Middle 
Ages even after the transformation that came with the 
industrial revolution. 

The woman can never become a full-fledged, rational 
human being nor can she be held responsible for any of the 
conditions in modern life until society ceases to consider it 
essential to womanliness that she receive passively the 
impact of all the currents of present day organized exist- 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 5 
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ence. As long as woman has no part in directing the forces 
which determine the family, herself, the least detail of her 
domestic life, society is retaining the lady of chivalry at 
the expense of conscious motherhood and is encouraging 
the immediate impulsive reactions of the simple situation 
at the price of deliberate reflection and social consciousness 
which alone are effective under the complex conditions of 
to-day. Just as the great labor movement is trying to 
bring the laborer to consciousness of his needs and possi- 
bilities, and-society to awareness of the advantage of con- 
scious labor, so the woman movement has before it a two- 
fold task; first, to make women conscious of their relations 
to a social order, second, to show society its need of con- 
scious womanhood. 


III. 


The woman movement, viewed not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon but as an integral part of the vaster social evolu- 
tion is thus seen to be only the woman’s side of what from 
the man’s angle is called the labor movement. It is a re- 
action against the same conditions anda demand for changes 
in the social order such that life will once more become 
harmonious. The accident of modern civilization has 
brought about inevitable conflict in the fundamental 
human impulses for both men and women. It has appar- 
ently allowed for complete, almost over expression of one 
set of impulses, at the expense of a partial or sometimes 
complete repression of the other. This has meant of course 
that the set of impulses which was allowed to develop 
unchecked by the other set was as abnormal and as far 
from a well-balanced rounded fulfilment as were the unex- 
pressed impulses. The industrial and economic system 
of to-day, which has come into being more or less uncon- 
sciously and accidentally, has so divorced the economic 
and the social that it is only with a tremendous struggle 
for more inclusive forms of consciousness that we shall be 
able to recognize that the split is only apparent and that a 
system which not only believes in, but insists on, such a 
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separation results in irreconcilable dualism in the lives of 
the men and women involved, persisting to the point of 
gigantic social problems, agitations and movements. Thus 
the labor movement symbolizes the impossibility of choos- 
ing between the fulfilment of the economic impulse and the 
fulfilment of the impulse to live. Men are granted un- 
limited opportunities to work, but no provision is made by 
the system for intelligent parenthood, for good citizenship, 
for a thoughtful development and use of the sex impulses. 
A man’s parental expression is limited to caring for the 
economic welfare of his family. His own growth as a per- 
son must be sacrificed to the necessity of supporting him- 
self and family. Work must be combined with life but 
our system makes little provision for such a combination 
hence forcing into opposition fundamental impulses clamor- 
ing for expression. The labor movement demands a new 
society in which creative, sexual, parental, and other social 
impulses will have an unquestioned right to fulfilment. 
With women, on the other hand, social impulses are the 
only ones which are overtly recognized. Women are 
constantly forced into the economic world but the system 
ignores that fact and provides in no way for combining 
the peculiar social function of women with any economic 
function which they may find desirable or necessary. Such 
economic expression as has been conceded to them is 
confined to the home. Likewise, the other impulses, even 
the maternal, have no recognized place outside the limits 
of the individual home. For the woman, the system has 
no avenues of fulfilment foreseen and provided beforehand 
for any impulse whatsoever outside the home itself. 
Everything which has opened up has been at best, even 
after long and patient effort, only makeshift and hap- 
hazard. Society is always emphasizing the obligation of 
the woman to carry out the sex and maternal impulses at 
all costs and minimizing the need or value of the economic 
as far as she is concerned. In the conditions of living 
which are forced upon her, she is compelled to make the 
sorry choice of a limited sex and maternal expression or a 
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doubtful and hazardous attempt on the economic side. 
In either case, she loses as far so society’s aid or prevision 
is concerned. Only by the extraordinary force of a power- 
ful personality will she make a signal success at either ven- 
ture. Society no more makes a thoughtful attempt to give 
the maternal interests the most complete development 
and employment possible than it makes any pretense at 
all of using intelligently the natural impulse of the woman 
to be of economic value in the world. Much less does it 
offer a rational scheme for combining both motives within 
a possible form of living for the average normal woman. 
Thus the woman, even more than the man, faces a per- 
fectly hopeless alternative. Neither side at the present 
moment is overwhelmingly attractive in itself even aside 
from the sacrifice of other impulses which its choice in- 
volves. What woman would willingly abandon love and 
children? What normal woman would accept a life in 
which she gave up all effort at serious work of genuine 
economic value to society? What woman would attempt 
without shrinking the almost impossible task of combining 
the two as affairs stand to-day. Above all, what woman 
would undertake wifehood and motherhood with the limita- 
tions placed on it by our present social system and feel 
that those two fundamental parts of herself could ever 
reach a satisfactory and adequate fulfilment? 

That the peculiarly unhappy position of the woman is 
a reality and not an illusion can be detected in the argu- 
ments used to convince woman of her obligation to bear 
and rear. The element of sacrifice is so obvious that it is 
even seized upon and treated as a virtue, an added glory 
for the crown of the wife and mother. Moreover, this 
notion of necessary sacrifice on the part of the woman and 
the bare fact of motherhood itself have grown into a sort of 
fetish. The experiences of motherhood are exalted to the 
point where they are assumed to be a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any and all sacrifices. To silence our own doubts 
and justify our procedure, we have come to believe in the 
inherent and absolute value to the woman of the mere 
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fact of giving birth to a child, even though the emotions 
and purposes thus originated are never carried past the 
instinctive or intuitive level to a rationalized and socialized 
expression. We are afraid to face the fact that the home 
in its present unrelated, individual form does demand of 
women, and men too for that matter, a sacrifice so great 
as to have lost a great part of its value for spiritual growth, 
an overwhelming and crushing sacrifice of the possibilities 
of motherhood and fatherhood that defeats its own end. 

All of this hopeless conflict among impulses which the 
woman feels she has legitimate right, even a moral obli- 
gation, to express, all of the rebellion against stupid, mean- 
ingless sacrifice of powers that ought to be used by society, 
constitutes the force, conscious or unconscious, which 
motivates the woman movement and will continue to 
vitalize it until some adjustment is made. 

The labor movement and the woman movement do not 
understand always how close is their relationship nor do 
they see clearly that the reason why the obviously stupid 
and unsuitable social conditions which they combat are 
so difficult to alter is because human beings have not yet 
arrived at the stage where they know how to attack and 
solve social problems. The real goal of both movements is 
a society whose consciousness shall have reached the social 
stage and hence is capable of dealing scientifically with 
social as well as physical problems, a society which no 
longer leaves the social forms and relationships whereby 
human impulses are expressed to chance or physical force 
but subjects them to rational control. 

In the physical world we have at last become conscious 
of our method and hence have acquired a control over 
physical conditions which promises to become more and 
more complete. If the desire arises in a community to do 
something for which present physical conditions make no 
allowance it becomes instantly a problem for the experts 
and it is only a question of time when a way will be found 
for the gratification of the felt need. The very basis of 
the physical problem is the thwarted desire of human beings 
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to do something, and the method of obtaining the end is of 
course a full and free admission of the inherent right and 
value of the desire, a deliberate searching for every element 
involved in the physical conditions of the problem, and 
a careful experimental attempt to find the combination 
which will satisfy all the conditions. We should not con- 
sider our problem solved if the scientist said to us, “ You 
do not really want this thing, you only imagine it, and in 
any case it would be bad for you to have it. You have 
managed to live all these years without it, why complain 
now?” Imagine such an answer to the determination to 
fly in the air. But, supposing, if we persisted in our wish 
to fly and began to talk about it and clamor for a way to 
be opened, the authorities were to turn on us, demand 
silence on pain of arrest and imprisonment, label us social- 
ists or anarchists, and tell us we were rebelling against 
the fixed and righteous order of things as they are. Should 
we consider that any attempt had been made at solving 
our problem of how to make a machine that would fly in 
the air? Yet, impossible as it may seem, that is thus far 
the favorite method of dealing with any unsatisfied, in- 
sufficiently expressed set of human wants, whose fulfil- 
ment would mean change of the social order. First, deny 
the existence of the want; second, call it wicked, foolish, 
or injurious to individual and society; third, suppress it 
by forcee—and you have dealt with it adequately.‘ 

The chief task of all social movements, then, must be at 
first to impress upon the rest of society the right of un- 
satisfied and unexpressed human impulses to constitute a 
real problem worthy of the same amount of expert atten- 
tion whether they demand a new way of crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean or a new combination of work and social ex- 
pression in the lives of men and women. This they will 
never bring about until there is a sufficient number of 
people who are so socially sensitive and adaptable that 
they feel within themselves as their own the impulses 





‘For a complete presentation of this failure of our civilization to handle 
its social problems see Mr. Walter Lippman’s Preface to Politics. 
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and points of view of all classes and both sexes. Such 
individuals will be the social scientists who will offer solu- 
tions to our social problems because they are able to place 
themselves at the very heart of these problems and thus 
to comprehend the conditions, the unsatisfied, conflicting 
impulses, upon the harmonization and fulfilment of which 
any solution that has the right to the name must be based. 
The fundamental purpose of the woman movement, there- 
fore, as of any great social movement, is bound to be the 
producing of social scientists who will be capable of offer- 
ing hypotheses that are based on the actual data consti- 
tuting the problems, and the bringing about of an increas- 
ing social consciousness among all people such that they 
too will become sufficiently aware of the real content of 
social relationships to be willing to undergo the adjust- 
ments of the social order necessary to make actual the 
theories which promise salvation. 
Jessie TAFT. 


New York Strate REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, BED- 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF PUNISHMENT. 
JOHN LISLE. 


UNISHMENT, in the sense of penal sanction, is 
justified by its relative necessity, although certain 
pseudo-philosophers think that neither this nor any other 
principle can permit the use of such a barbarous institu- 
tion. The justification of punishment by necessity would 
be too apparent to need proof, however, in spite of such 
allegations except that, ds the categorical recognition of a 
truth is always an advance in knowledge, so the categorical 
recognition of this truth prepares the way for a clear un- 
derstanding of the bases of punishment and is a long step 
on the road to the reform of criminal law. Punishment 
is relatively necessary, because society must protect itself 
—the right of self-defence cannot be denied. It is axio- 
matic. Society protects itself in two ways: (1) From ex- 
ternal attacks of all agents or forces except man, by elimi- 
natory and preventative acts; (2) from internal attacks of 
its members by penal sanctions or punishment, another 
form of defence, contra-distinguished from defence against 
foreign attack in being directed against fellow-human 
beings, who enjoy the use of reason, and to whom pun- 
ishment will bring a psychic reaction. Punishment is, 
therefore, addressed to the reason of the criminal, which 
adds peculiar elements and qualities to such defensive ac- 
tion, lacking in the purely eliminatory or preventative re- 
action to foreign attack. Thus the right of society to 
punish is that of any being or entity to protect itself and 
corresponds to the duty of the member to comport him- 
self in accordance with the rules, and to the best interest, 
of the association of whose benefits he partakes. 
This requirement limits the applicability of criminal 
law to members of one society. Reciprocity of rights and 
duties between groups is impossible, until, notwithstanding 
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the retention of group distinction, some ties have welded 
them into one, and thus the two groups have become mere 
sub-divisions of a greater society. An example of such sub- 
division is found in the institution of classes in every 
country. Classes are of two kinds; traces of earlier dis- 
tinct societies, welded into one by historical development, 
and associations, formed within a society by an identity 
of individual interests among some of its members. 

In the last paragraph, we have made the limitation of 
criminal law, its application to members of one society, 
but in so doing, we must not be thought to have restricted 
the right of society to punish any man for an anti-social 
act. Every human being is socially accountable. For, 
although many peculiarities and variances remain which 
mark their subjects as members of different groups, still 
retaining their group distinctions, more common traits 
are found, which mark them as members of a single great 
social unit. In other words, while the different groups 
have not become one homogeneous society, now they are 
sub-divisions of a larger organization. Homogeneous 
heterogeneity again becomes heterogeneous homogeneity. 

Society, beginning with the family, has grown in geo- 
graphical and in ethical extent, until, in its principal rela- 
tions, it is, as we have said, universal and world-wide in- 
cluding all humanity in one large union. There are social 
ties between aborigines and men of most advanced civiliza- 
tion, at least, in the recognition of the duty of obedience 
to custom, which is the crystallization of what has been 
found to be socially advantageous or necessary. No right 
of secession can be advanced, as a defence, by a member, 
who has committed some criminal act, because society is 
so universal that no member is able to secede in such a way 
as to escape its advantages, and, therefore, his duties; for 
the correlation between advantages and duties must not be 
forgotten. And yet it may be admitted that, although 
there is a social bond between all men, as we have said, 
and although there is a capacity for social unity between 
all men, and all men are potentially of one society, those 
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who have never been fellow-members of the same sub- 
division are in a relation which gives rise to the right to 
apply penal sanctions. A man, in a land, to all of whose 
customs he is strange, does not commit a crime, unless his 
action contains the psychic element of an attack upon a 
group or unit of which the offender is a member. His 
psychic state is in no wise different from that of a dangerous 
criminal or alien enemy, against whom preventative or 
eliminatory acts are alone justified. The absence of 
familiarity precludes any appeal to reason, or any psychic 
effect, which connotes punishment. Such acts may be 
attacks upon a society but they are not anti-social in the 
strict sense, or criminal] in the popular sense, because they 
are external and foreign rather than internal or domestic. 

It must be clearly understood that we are not con- 
cerned with the organization of jurisdictions, which pre- 
vent local government from punishing foreigners for crimes 
committed against citizens abroad; this is purely political 
and does not touch the question of the right of punish- 
ment. Every country can now punish foreigners for crimes 
committed within its jurisdiction, because of the capacity 
and potentiality, which we have mentioned, that give rise 
to a presumption of social similarity, when accompanied 
by actual association and the consequent receipt of bene- 
fits. But the exercise of the right to punish would not be 
legitimate without the social similarity, existing or pre- 
sumed, between the offender and his temporary neighbors. 
Such a presumption, as all legal presumption, is rebuttable 
by actual proof of falsity. Thus, a presumptive member 
of a society, a savage in a civilized country, is given an op- 
portunity to prove his lack of the psychic state necessary 
in the commission of crime. The present refusal of the 
Courts to allow the plea of ignorantia legis is a temporary 
phase, based on convenience. As now understood, it 
formed no part of the law of Imperial Rome, but could be 
pleaded, by the rustici, in cases where ignorantia was not 
inconceivable. The punishment of a cannibal in London 
is based upon the presumption of his similarity to English- 
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men. Such a presumption might well not exist prior to 
his leaving his native land, there would then be a de facto 
absence of similarity with Englishmen or familiarity with 
English customs. In the latter case, also, the cannibal 
would receive no benefit from the group of human society 
attempting to punish him. But there is sufficient social 
similarity between races, sufficient social unity among all 
nations, sufficient human social capacity and potentiality 
in all men, to subject a foreigner receiving benefits from a 
society to a duty to obey its rules under pain of punishment. 
This shows the unity of human society and the fact that 
punishment is relative to social benefits. Social benefits 
cannot be received by a member of a totally foreign group 
or an animal, for example, because there is no point of 
contact. And in this connection, it is well to note that 
social benefits are received by every member of society, 
that some receive less than others gives the former no 
claim to an exemption from his share of duties—as the 
benefits of the few are exceptional in quantity, so their bur- 
dens are exceptional in time of stress. But to return to 
our theme; when there is any point in common, the. two 
groups form one large unit, although retaining distinctive 
class marks. The fact that the offender from the South 
Seas did not know any better than to act in the way in 
which he did, is no defence in London. If, however, an 
animal killed a man, the absence of social similarity would 
preclude any possibility of punishment. No need for a 
reaction other than elimination or immediate prevention 
against repetition would be felt, because the lack of similar- 
ity precludes the possibility of the psychic influence of 
punishment. The field of punishment covers all society, 
any man may be punished; it is limited only by humanity 
in mala in se, by benefits received in mala prohibita. If 
punishment is not applicable, prevention or elimination is 
always justified, the difference lying entirely in the appeal 
to reason in punishment, which prescribes the greatest 
mildness compatable with protection. 

Thus much accepted, and crime recognized as an in- 
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ternal attack upon the social life and pursuit of happi- 
ness, society is entitled to use the means of self-defence 
best suited to its preservation, protection and defence. 
What this may be it is not the object of this article to dis- 
cuss. Our purpose is to prove that punishment, in 
the sense of social sanction, is justified by social necessity, 
and must, therefore, be moulded by, and can, therefore, 
be limited only by the pre-requisites of social protection. 

With this end in view, we will first take up the origin of 
punishment, then trace its development showing the 
incrustation of foreign ideas, which have resulted in the 
addition of new ends and the loss of the essential goal of 
criminal law. It can be said that the word “‘ punishment” 
is inaccurate, because of the element of expiation contained 
init. A contemporary English writer, believes that ‘‘pun- 
ishment’ and ‘infliction of pain’ are convertible terms.’’! 
While Mr. Justice Holmes writes of ‘“‘vengeance as an 
element, though not the chief element of punishment.’’? 
But he qualifies his statement in two ways: first, he looks 
upon vengeance as “‘the fitness of making” our neighbors 
“‘smart’’> for doing wrong, thus depriving vengeance of 
any significance greater than that of the phrase, social 
sense. At a subsequent point, too, he takes up ‘‘the law’s 
indifference to man’s particular temperament”’ which he 
justifies by the fact that ‘‘public policy sacrifices the 
individual to the general good ‘ and thus states that pun- 
ishment is aimed at social protection and is justified by 
its relative necessity. 

In this way, Justice Holmes shows the habit of using 
old language and phraseology, while he explains its proper 
meaning away. We have continued the use of the word, 
punishment, however, to denote the reaction of society 
through its organized department of criminal law, because 





1 The Conditions of State Punishment by E. Bowen-Rowlands in the Quart. 
Rev. Oct., 1914, p. 346. 

2 Holmes, The Common Law (Boston, 1881) p. 45. 

3 Holmes, id., p. 45. 

* Holmes, id., p. 48. 
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the more accurate but unusual term, penal sanction, con- 
tains the statement of a conclusion. The origin of punish- 
ment will show its purpose and its proper limitations, for, 
as the great Italian philosopher, the precursor of the 
Historical School, Vico, said, the essential quality of an 
institution is shown in its genesis. But the alterations in 
the concept of punishment which have taken place 
under foreign influences show the cause of the pres- 
ent failure of criminal law, which has brought about a 
doubt of its justification. A correct understanding of the 
origin and development of punishment will point the way 
to alterations, old in method, and new in detail (because 
of scientific progress), which will reinstate this important 
social function in a position of beneficent activity. 

The right to self-defence must, as we have said, be taken 
as axiomatic. In remote antiquity, property developed; 
men expended their labors upon objects whose usefulness 
was not consumed in the period of creation ;—-weapons and 
implements could be used more than once. At this period, 
the right of self-defence was extended to the results of man’s 
activity. The necessity of protecting that part of one’s 
personality, which was shown by the chattels, upon 
which activity had been expended was felt. And it was 
found, that their defence required the aid of others and 
thus the family, which had not been needed for self-de- 
fence when personality was limited to the individual and 
his corporal entity, resulted. And a unit, larger than the 
individual, was formed. At first the family was the unit, 
later a group of families, the number of which has con- 
stantly increased. At first necessity kept the family or 
group together. Its rules were simple and disobedience to 
any of them by a member entailed his immediate destruc- 
tion by some foreign enemy. 

As the group increased in size and the means of protec- 
tion from its enemies became stronger and more perma- 
nent, however, it became physically possible for a member 





5 See, Holmes, id., p.1. ‘In order to know what the law is we must know 
what it has been and what it tends to become.” 
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to disregard some rules without a natural reaction imme- 
diately ending his offensive power together with his exist- 
ence, although his act weakened the society of which he 
wasamember. At the sametime the advantage of associa- 
tion, as its constant and immediate necessity decreased, 
was recognized and appreciated. Necessity arising out- 
side of society gave rise to society, and the existence of 
society increasing the complication of life made social 
organization always more advantageous. When, there- 
fore, the immediate reaction of complete destruction by 
foreign enemies lessened, it became necessary to adopt 
some means for the protection of society from disobedience 
to its rules by its members, that is, from internal attack. 
Such protection from criminal activity had not been neces- 
sary at the beginning because, as we have said, the means 
of existence were so threatened by external enemies as to 
render any breach of them fatal to the offender. At that 
stage in the history of humanity, there was no criminal 
law. And even at the beginning of the second period 
when certain breaches of social relations occurred, there 
was no real criminal law, for the attack of one member 
upon another was sufficiently met by the payment of 
damages.* Civil remedies, in other words were applied. 

But with a greater increase in the size of the groups and 
the betterment of the means of defence against foreign 
enemies, such remedies were found insufficient and pun- 
ishments were inflicted because they had become neces- 
sary. This was legitimate in itself, for social necessity 
knows no law, but its cause and the necessity for it 
mark the limits of the right to punish by the limits of the 
need of protection. Penalties, however, soon exceeded such 
limits. And this fault was increased through a foreign 
element of class selfishness, for the chief or head, however 
chosen, came to look upon the group as his property. His 
representative position was transmuted into one of owner- 
ship. And all anti-social acts were, therefore, violations 
of his rights of property, for which he was entitled 





* See Bowen-Rowlands, id., p. 346. 
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to damages. This was, of course, an over-development 
of the idea of social protection and cannot be justified. 
It is due to an incrustation of an idea by analogy. For 
example, commons became the land of the State, or over- 
lord, through the elapse of years, during which its or his 
protection control their use. Society has no right of 
property, for whose violation damages can be imposed. 
The State itself may only own what is necessary to carry on 
its functions. Society can own nothing. To distinguish;' 
the State is an organization, purposely formed for a purpose 
like any other corporation; society is an entity, the result 
of growth. It has a right of existence, because of its 
usefulness to progress and the benefits it confers, which 
entails the right of self-defence. A breach of peace or a 
riot can and must be stopped and its repetition prevented 
(in fact it should be prevented in the first instance, but 
this was undreamt of in the stage of which we are writing) 
by society by every means in its power. But there was 
no proprietary right in the prince entitling him to damages 
considered as such per se and not even as a deterrent. The 
fact that the ruler was generally the head of the church soon 
resulted in making crime an offense against the deity. This 
resulted in increased damages directed to the pacification 
of the latter, entirely distinct from any idea of social pro- 
tection. In this way, another error crept into the concept 
of punishment. This error has been fertile in results, for 
throughout Christendom, it enabled the religious concept 
of expiation to enter the juridical sphere. This religious 


element was transformed under the general influence of 


Christianity into one of morality, and the moral reforma- 
tion or amelioration of the criminal came to be looked 
upon as the justification of his punishment. And under 
the resulting confusion, the goal of criminal law, the pro- 
tection of society from attacks by its members was lost 
sight of for centuries. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, Beccaria, 
moved by the atrocities in punishment, began to study 
crime and punishment. His work, “Dei delitti e delle 
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pene” published in 1764 in Milan, was the first modern 
work on criminality. Its historical influences upon the 
criminal law of Europe and America from that day to this 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The objects of punishment were generally thought to 
be repression, reformation, and deterrence. With these 
objects as a basis, deontology proved the futility of the 
penal systems and the latter were made the object of sys- 
tematic and bitter criticism. This was legitimate as far 
as the systems themselves were concerned but by the abuse 
of terms it has been extended to include the right of pun- 
ishment. Correctly analyzed, however, these attacks upon 
the systems of criminal law will be seen to be limited to 
faults due to the entrance of foreign concepts into its field. 
For while punishment is repressive, reformative and 
deterrent,’ it is not expiatory or proprietary.*® 

Reformation of the criminal must not be taken as moral 
amelioration per se; deterrence must not be taken to permit 
the criminal to be used to teach a moral lesson; reformation, 
deterrence, and repression are only justified and justified 
only by the protection which they give. 

The value of punishment as a deterrent has been doubted 
and, in fact, proved to be useless beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt. Certainty of detection, however, an element 
in punishment, has deterrent force. The failure of the 
present system of punishment as a deterrent, reformative, 
or repressive (except in cases of capital punishment and 
the rare cases of long term imprisonment, in which latter 
case, the repression and imprisonment are conterminous), 
is an admitted failure. And this phrase shows the survival 





7 Not in object, although in means, it may be. Its object is, as we have 
said, social protection; its means include repression, reformation, and deter- 
rence. 

8 It is true that the reform aimed to include in every criminal judgment a 
verdict of damages in favor of the victim of the crime, to be advanced imme- 
diately by the political division in which the crime occurs, and to be repaid 
by the criminal to it, is excellent, but this is a procedural reform and does not 
affect the right of society to react for its own protection in any way that may 
be necessary and gives it no right to exact damages for the violation of any 
property right in it. 
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of the real object of punishment, for when it is said that 
the criminal courts are a failure, the incrustation of for- 
eign concepts is forgotten and the real aim of punishment, 
social protection, is actually recognized by the layman. 
He does not think of it as a failure in the moral uplift or 
spiritual reformation of the criminal, but in its practical 
efficiency in giving protection and in insuring personal 
safety. By both routes, the intuition of the layman and 
the genetico-historical method of the philosopher, the sim- 
ple fact is recognized that the goal of criminal law is social 
protection. This is the clearest proof that the right to 
punish is justified by relative necessity. The need of using 
the means best suited to the end follows as a corollary. 
But there can be no question of the existence of the right. 
It has been doubted because past political phases, past 
religious beliefs, themselves confused with political theories, 
likewise buried in the past, have imposed foreign ideas 
upon it, and clothed it with foreign forms. These ideas 
through ideo-emotive arrest, have clung to the proper 
concept of punishment and lived in the phraseology 
retained by popular usage and legal technicality. 

Past philosophical schools have also exerted an influ- 
ence, productive of bad results. The myth of an ideal 
past and the hope in a millennium, which, to quote 
Stevenson, ‘‘deserts us at no period of our existence,’’ so 
that ‘‘from first to last, and in the face of smarting dis- 
illusions, we continue to expect” it, ‘‘and that so confi- 
dently that we judge it useless to deserve” it, have 
harmed criminal law; the former by making the necessity 
for punishment a disgrace to the criminal and to the 
society, reducing it to a par with revenge. Mr. Justice 
Holmes writes, “It is commonly known that the early 
forms of legal procedure were grounded in vengeance.’’® 
But is this historically true? For the early form of pun- 
ishment was a fine.'° And at a later point, he says: 


* Holmes, id., p. 2. 
10 Cf. Calisse, “Storia del diritto penale italiano dal secolo VI al XIX” 


(Florence, 1895), Vol. II, passim. 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 6 
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“Tt certainly may be argued, with some force, that it 
has never ceased to be one object of punishment to 
satisfy the desire of vengeance. . . . The statement 
may be stronger still, and it may be said, not only that the 
law does, but that it ought to, make the gratification of 
revenge an object. . . . The first requirement of a 
sound body of law is, that it should correspond with the 
actual feelings and demands of the community, whether 
right or wrong. If people would gratify the passion of 
revenge outside of the law, if the law did not help them, 
the law has no choice but to satisfy the craving itself. 
and thus avoid the greater evil of private retribution.” ™ 

To this, it can but be said that there is a wide difference 
between vengeance and ‘“‘the actual feelings and demands 
of a community,’”’ whose disregard will give rise, not to 
vengeance, but to private retribution. What we claim is 
that criminal law, with its punishments and penalties is 
a failure, for the very reason that it does not correspond 
with actual demands, but we advance the theory that it 
is not because such punishment lacks the spontaneous 
passion of vengeance, but, on the other hand, because 
it does not fulfill its duty of giving protection and insuring 
safety that it fails. 

But, to return to our point, the verb to punish, contains 
thoughts of expiation, morality and false history, given 
moral weight, which have nothing to do with society’s 
right of self-defence or with criminal social accountability. 
Reformation is tarred with the same brush and its use is 
more insidious, because the reformation of a criminal is 
one of the best means of defence against him. Reforma- 
tion is a factor in social self-defence, it is true, but it must 
be strictly kept within the sphere of criminal law, for it 
is not an end in itself. So it is with deterrence, as a means 
of social protection; it is legitimate, if feasible and pro- 
ductive of results, but it savors strongly of suffering for 
conscience’ sake, and must be closely watched. In fact 
the phrase guilt, applied to crime, shows the existence of 





11 Holmes, id., pp. 40, 41, 42. 
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a religious idea in criminal law, and these phrases had 
better be discarded because of the misconceptions which 
they entail, and whose number increases with use. 

Thus Bowen-Rowlands, whom we have quoted, writes, 
“The State is not concerned with either positive morality 
or religious canon, except insofar as such affect the main- 
tenance of the said standard of conduct. This being so, 
the justifiable purposes or ends of the State punishment of 
individuals are: 

1. The protection of the community from a continuance 
of individual wrong-doing by deterring the individual 
wrong-doer. It should be noted that reformation of a 
wrong-doer, using the term as denoting the extinction of 
anti-social desires is gua punitive procedure only to be re- 
garded when it is effected wholly or in part by a deterrent 
agency. 

2.. The deterrence of other potential wrong-doers by 
demonstrating to them the futility and painful conse- 
quences of anti-social conduct. 


* * * * * 


No punishment even of death or of preventive detention 
is deemed justifiable if it is imposed only in order to de- 
prive an offender of the physical ability to continue in a 
course of wrong-doing.”’!* 

This can mean nothing but that the object of punish- 
ment is to protect society and reform the individual and 
deter others from crimes; whereas the object of punish- 
ment is to protect society, if so be it that it can be done, 
by reforming the criminal and deterring others from 
emulation; but social protection is the goal, first, last and 
all the time. Such opinions or the expression of opinion in 
such language are harmful to any progress in criminology. 
The underlying ideas are misconceptions, entailed by a 
past historical phase; they have survived their usefulness. 
The false doctrines, arising from the continuance of the 
theories of the past, form an endless chain of bad influ- 





® Bowen-Rowlands, id., p. 340-1. 
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ences. The errors of the past allowed and caused the mis- 
conceptions. The retention of words adopted in the period 
of error keep the error alive after science has shown the 
mistake. 

In fact, the legal concept of intent (with the consequent 
confusion in case of attempt) is used to give a moral tinge 
to the prerequisites of punishment. It is used to denote 
moral culpability in place of merely showing the connec- 
tion of the individual with the result of his activity. 

Repression covers by far the largest part of protection. 
There is but one better method—prevention—criminal 
prophylactics—is the criminal law of the future. In the 
days to come the first and only end of punishment, social 
protection, will be reinstated free from all entangling alli- 
ances and the means adopted will be largely preventative. 
When a crime is committed the means determined to be 
the best by a board of criminologists, alienists, doctors, and 
sociologists—will be applied to prevent its repetition by 
rectifying the oversight which gave rise or opportunity to 
its commission. In the meantime, it is well to avoid the 
errors which come from a mistaken concept of the end and 
justification of punishment and form an erroneous theory of 
its origin in the baser instincts of man. 

But, apart from this, these sub-divisions of the abstract 
means to the goal of punishment, are looked upon as ends 
in themselves, and the concrete means are considered as 
instruments for their attainment. This error must be 
overcome. By the genetico-historical method, it has been 
shown that the origin of crime was the increasing compli- 
cation and perfection of society, which destroyed the 
natural necessity of social co-ordination, and that punish- 
ment was originated to overcome the resulting license and 
protect society. It has been shown that criminal law is 
pronounced a failure by the man in the street, not because 
it does not reform the criminal or help others by example, 
but because it does not put an end to commission of crime. 
Popular thought and the most advanced philosophical 
method both lead to the same inevitable conclusion—that 
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punishment, in the sense of social sanction, is aimed at 
the prevention of crime. Crime is, ex hypothest, any anti- 
social act. The necessity for the prevention of crime is 
measured by the need for the existence of the body to be 
protected. Hence, punishment is necessary in relation 
to society; it is a relative social necessity. It is not only 
an attribute of society, but a prerequisite and essential 
part of social existence. The right of punishment is jus- 
tified by the benefit conferred by society upon men. It 
can only be logically denied as a part of the larger denial 
of the advantages of social existence, and of the economic, 
moral, and ethical progress of modern civilization from the 
nomadic life of prehistoric eras. 
Joun LISLE. 


Or THE PHILADELPHIA Bar. 
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THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN THE HEBREW 
LAW. 


EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 


‘ no Hebrew law, though the most neglected outgrowth 

of ancient Hebrew thought, is by no means least 
important. Indeed it is in many respects the most amaz- 
ing product of the genius of this remarkable people. Its 
most astonishing characteristic is its universality—the 
fact that it contains so many elements of permanent value 
for the ordering of human relations. If any one doubts 
that the Hebrew law was to a marvelous degree adaptable 
to conditions wholly different from those it was originally 
designed to meet, he will find a backward glance at our 
colonial history sufficiently convincing. 

The oldest and most reliable authority upon New Eng- 
land colonial history is Governor John Winthrop. In 
his History of New England from 1630-1649, written in 
the form of a diary, he tells us, under date of May 22, 1639, 
about the origin of the legislation of Massachusetts colony. 
“The people,” he says, “‘had long desired a body of laws, 
and thought their condition very unsafe, while so much 
power rested in the discretion of magistrates. . . . At 
last it was referred to Mr. Cotton and Mr. Nathaniel 
Warde, and each of them framed a model, which was pre- 
sented to this general court, and by them committed to 
the governor and deputy and some others to consider of, 
and so prepare it for the court in the third month next.” 
More exact information as to the nature of this code or 
“‘model”’ is furnished us by another contemporary docu- 
ment—Abel being dead yet Speaketh; or the Life and Death 
of Mr. John Cotton (London, 1658) by John Norton of 
Ipswich. Here we read: ‘‘In order whereunto the Court 
considering That that people of God, all the members of 
which Republic were Church-members, were to be gov- 
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erned conformably to the Law of God, desired Mr. Cotton 
to draw an Abstract of the Judicial Laws delivered from 
God by Moses, so far forth as they were of moral (7.e. of 
perpetual and universal) equity. Which he did, advising 
them to persist in their purpose of establishing a theocraty 
(i.e. Gods government) over Gods people.” 

Of the two clergymen, Cotton and Ward, who separately 
formulated codes for the colony, the latter had the advan- 
tage of having received in England a thorough legal train- 
ing. Naturally, he based his code mainly upon the English 
common law, though, in addition, he adapted many features 
of the Hebrew law. How much he owed to the latter be- 
comes at once apparent upon an examination of his code as 
it was finally (in 1641) adopted under the title of ‘‘The 
Body of Liberties.”” The following is a transcript of 
the section headed ‘Liberties of Servants.”” The com- 
ment in parentheses is my own. 

85. If any servants shall flee from the Tiranny and 
crueltie of their masters to the howse of any freeman of 
the same Towne, they shall be there protected and sus- 
teyned till due order be taken for their relife. Provided 
due notice thereof be speedily given to their maisters from 
whom they fled. And the next Assistant or Constable 
where the partie flying is harboured. (This is obviously 
an adaptation of the Hebrew law regarding runaway slaves 
as given Deut. 23: 15-16. This law forbade those with 
whom an escaped slave had taken refuge to return him to 
his master.) 

86. No servant shall be put of for above a yeare to any 
other neither in the life time of their maister nor after 
their death by their Executors or Administrators unlesse 
it be by consent of Authoritie assembled in some Court, 
or two Assistants. 

87. If any man smite out the eye or tooth of his man 
servant, or maid servant, or otherwise mayme or much 
disfigure him, unlesse it be by meere casualtie, he shall let 
them goe free from his service. And shall have such 
further recompense as the Court shall allow him. 
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(This is a paraphrase of the Hebrew law, Ex. 21: 26-27, 
which states that bodily injury at the hands of the owner 
that caused the loss of an eye or a tooth entitled the slave 
to immediate manumission.) 

88. Servants that have served diligentlie and faithfully 
to the benefitt of their maisters seaven yeares, shall not 
be sent away emptie. And if any have bene unfaithfull, 
negligent or unprofitable in their service, notwithstanding 
the good usage of their maisters, they shall not be dismissed 
till they have made satisfaction according to the Judge- 
ment of Authoritie. 

(This is plainly an adaptation of the Hebrew law pro- 
viding for the freeing of Hebrew bondmen in the sabbat- 
ical year of their service, Ex. 21:2-6. They were entitled 
to a parting gift. The gift could not be made in money, 
but must be from the flock, the threshing floor, and the 
wine-press, Deut. 15: 12-15.) 

Equally Hebraic are the laws governing offenses pun- 
ishable by death. Section 94, headed ‘‘Capitall Laws,” 
reads as follows: 


1. 


Deut. 13.6.10 If any man after legall conviction shall 
Deut. 17.2.6 have or worship any other god, but the 
Ex. 18.10 lord god, he shall be put to death. 


2. 


Ex. 22.18 If any man or woeman be a witch, (that 
Lev. 20.27 is hath or consulteth with a familiar spirit) 
Deut. 18.10 They shall be put to death. 


3. 


If any person shall Blaspheme the name 
of god, the father, Sonne or Holie ghost, 
Lev. 24.15.16 with direct expresse, presumptuous or high 
handed blasphemie, or shall curse god in 
the like manner, he shall be put to death. 
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4. 


If any person committ any wilfull mur- 

ther, which is manslaughter, committed 

Ex. 21.12 upon premeditated mallice, hatred or Cru- 

Numb. 35.13. eltie, not in a mans necessarie and just 

14.30.31 defense, nor by meere casualtie against 
his will, he shall be put to death. 


5. 
Numb. 25.20. If any person slayeth an other sud- 
21 dainely in his anger or Crueltie of passion, 
Lev. 24.17 he shall be put to death. 


6. 


If any person shall slay an other through 
Ex. 21.14 guile, either by poysoning or other such 
divelish practice, he shall be put to death. 
(The seventh, eighth, and ninth sections, which are in 
effect the Hebrew laws against various forms of unchastity, 
I omit.) 
10. 

If any man stealeth a man or mankinde, 

Ex. 21.16 he shall surely be put to death. 


11. 


Deut. 19.16. If any man rise up by false witnes, 
18.19 wittingly and of purpose to take away any 
mans life, he shall be put to death. 


12. 


If any man shall conspire and attempt any invasion, 
insurrection, or publique rebellion against our common- 
wealth, or shall indeavour to surprize any Towne or Townes, 
fort or forts therein, or shall treacherously and perfediouslie 
attempt the alteration and subversion of our frame of 
politie or Government fundamentallie, he shall be put to 
death. 
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The Connecticut Colony, like Massachusetts, adopted 
in part the Hebrew torah. In 1637, representatives of the 
settlements at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, the 
aggregate population of which was then about eight hun- 
dred souls, met and adopted a constitution—‘‘the first 
written constitution,” Fiske says, ‘that created a govern- 
ment.” Similarly, Bryce calls it ‘‘the oldest truly political 
constitution in America.”’ At this convention, the dele- 
gates solemnly covenanted ‘‘in our Ciuell Affaires to be 
guided and gouerned according tosuch Lawes, Rules, Orders, 
and decrees as shall be made, ordered, & decreed.” Grad- 
ually thereafter, the Connecticut civil code was formulated. 
By 1642, there were twelve capital laws. These agree 
word for word with those of the parent colony, Massa- 
chusetts, which, it will be remembered, are those of the 
Hebrew law. In 1646, the general court commissioned a 
certain Mr. Ludlow ‘‘to take some pains in drawing forth 
abody of Lawes for the gouernment of this common- 
wealth.” This code, known as ‘‘Mr. Ludlowe’s code,” 
was formally ‘“‘concluded & established”’ by the general 
court in May, 1650. It raised the number of the capital 
laws to fourteen, two being added to the list established in 
1642. The two added are as follows: 

13. If any Childe or Children aboue sixteene yeares old 
and of sufficient Vnderstanding shall Curse or smite theire 
naturall father of mother, hee or they shall bee put to 
death, vnless it can bee sufficiently testified that the 
Parents haue beene very vnchristianly negligent in the 
education of such Children, or so prouoake them by ex- 
treame and cruell correction that they haue beene forced 
therevnto to preserue themselues from death (or) maim- 
ing. Exo. XXI:17; Levit. XX. (9); Exo. XXI. 15. 

14. If a man haue a stubborne and rebellious sonne of 
sufficient yeares and vnderstanding, viz: sixteene yeares 
of age, which will not obey the voice of his father or the 
voice of his mother, and that when they haue chastened 
him, will not harken vnto them, then may his Father and 
Mother, being his naturall parents, lay hold on him and 
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bring him to the Magistrates assembled in Courte, and 
testifie vnto them that theire Sonne is stubborne and re- 
bellious and will not obey theire voice and chastisement, 
but liues in sundry notorious crimes, such a Sonne shall 
bee put to death. Deut. XXI. 20, 21. 

The third of the New England colonies to adapt to its 
uses the Hebrew law was New Haven. For a year after 
its establishment in March, 1638, the New Haven colony 
had no body of laws except a ‘Plantation Agreement.” 
According to this ‘‘agreement,’”’ we are told (New Haven 
Colony Records, Vol. I., p. 191) that ‘“‘It was aggreed, con- 
cluded & setled as a fundamentall law, not to be disputed 
or questioned hereafter, that the judiciall lawes of God, as 
they were deliuered by Moses, & expownded in other parts 
of scripture, so farre as they are a fence to the morall law, 
& neither tipicall, nor ceremoniall, nor had refference to 
Canaan, shalbe accounted of morrall & binding equity 
and force, and as God shall helpe shalbe a constant direc- 
tion for all proceedings here, a generall rule in all courts of 
Justice how to judge betwixt partie and partie, & how to 
punish offenders, til the same may be branched out into 
perticulers hereafter.” 

The dream of the founders of the commonwealth was 
to establish a theocracy. Of these founders, the most 
influential in formulating the ideals of the colony was John 
Davenport. The son of a mayor of Coventry, an ordained 
clergyman of St. Stephen’s Church, Coleman Street, Lon- 
don, he had offended King James by reproving him for 
profanity, and had come to New Haven in 1639, where he 
remained for thirty years one of the most influential men 
in the colony. His ideals of government are set forth in 
his Discourse about Civil Government in a New Plantation, 
1638. The Discourse is a defense of theocracy—an at- 
tempt to prove the best form of government to be that 
in which “‘(1). The people that have the power of chusing 
their Governors are in Covenant with God. (2). Wherein 
the men chosen by them are godly men, and fitted with a 
spirit of government: (3.) In which the Laws they rule by 
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are the Laws of God: (4.) Wherein Laws are executed, In- 
heritances allotted, and civil differences are composed, ac- 
cording to Gods appointment: (5.) In which men of God 
are consulted with in all hard cases, and in matters of Re- 
ligion, is the Form which was received and established 
among the people of Israel whil’st the Lord God was their 
Governor as the places of Scripture alledged shew; and is 
the very same with that which we plead for. " 

In view of such a declaration from one of the leaders of 
the colony, it is not surprising to find that the government 
of the New Haven colony was from the beginning a theo- 
cratic one. The community was not to be a state but a 
church. No man could enjoy the full rights of citizenship 
unless he was a church member. “And for the due carry- 
ing on of all affaires according to God (I quote from the 
New Haven Colony Records, Vol. I., p. 191) it is also agreed, 
concluded & setled for a fundamentall law as aforesaid, 
that noe man of what degree or quality soever shall at any 
time be admitted to be a free burgess within this planta- 
tion, but such planters as are members of some or other of 
the approved churches of New England, nor shall any but 
such free burgesses have any vote in any election, nor shall 
any power or trust in & for the ordering of any publicque 
civill affaires, be at any time put into the hands of any 
other then such members.” Trial by jury was rejected as 
lacking scriptural authority. For the same reason, the 
English laws of entail and of primogeniture were avoided. 
And it was formally declared ‘‘that the Word of God shall 
be the only rule attended unto in ordering the affaires of 
Gouernment.” 

Consistently with such a declaration, the first printed 
code of the colony was formulated. When in 1665 the 
general court of the colony ordered that ‘‘some able, judi- 
cious, and Godly man” should be appointed to form a 
code of laws for the colony, and Governor Eaton had been 
selected for the purpose, the general court desired him, ‘‘for 
his own instruction, and to aid him in his arduous task,” 
to examine the laws of the colony of Massachusetts, and 
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also the above-mentioned Discourse on Civil Government in 
a New Plantation by John Davervort. Both these docu- 
ments Eaton seems to have perused to some purpose, for 
the resultant code! is very much like the Massachusetts 
code, except that it is in tone even more scriptural and 
more theocratic. The capital laws of the New Haven 
colony were borrowed almost word for word from those of 
the Massachusetts colony. The scripture citations are 
very numerous, every detail of colonial organization being 
supported by as many references as if it were a contro- 
verted theological doctrine. Illustrative of the scriptural 
and theocratic tone of the code are the first two paragraphs 
defining the duties of the general court, which read as fol- 
lows: 

1 This court thus framed, shall first, with all care and 
diligence, from time to time, provide for the maintenance 
of the purity of Religion, and suppress the contrary, ac- 
cording to their best light and directions from the Word of 
God. Psal. 2:10, 11,12. 1 Tim. 2:2. 

2 Secondly, though they humbly acknowledge that the 
supreme power of making laws, and of repealing them, 
belongs to God only, and that by him this power is given 
to Jesus Christ as Mediator, Math. 28:19. Joh. 5:22. 
And that the Laws for holinesse and Righteousnesse are 
already made, and given us in the scriptures, which in 
matters morrall, or of morrall equity, may not be altered 
by humane power or authority; Moses only shewed Israel 
the Laws and statutes of God, and the sanedrim, the high- 
est Court among the Jews, must attend those Laws. Yet 
civill Rulers and Courts, and this Generall Court in par- 
ticular (being intrusted by the freemen as before) are the 
ministers of Good people; and have power to declare, pub- 
lish, and establish, for the plantations within their Juris- 
dictions the Laws he hath made, and to make, and repeale 





1 Five hundred copies were printed for the use of the colony. The title 
page reads: New Haven’s Settling in New England and some Laws for Gov- 
ernment. Published for the use of that Colony. London, Printed by M. 8. 
for Livewell, Chapman, at the Crowne in Popes-head Alley, 1656. 
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orders for smaller matters not particularly determined in 
scripture, according to the more Generall rules of Right- 
eousnesse, and while they stand in force, to require due 
execution of them. Esay. 33:22. Deut. 5:8. Deut. 17: 
11. Rom. 13:4. 

More than once the Court of Magistrates is exhorted, 
‘‘when the case requires it, . . . to consider the mind 
of God as it is revealed’’ in numerous passages of scripture 
duly cited for their enlightment. 

In explanation of such reverence for the Hebrew law as 
was shown by the New England colonies, it is not sufficient 
to say that the colonists were Puritans, and therefore 
pledged to regard the Bible as the final authority in faith 
and morals. The colonial leaders were sensible men. Their 
conduct of inter-colonial affairs shows clearly that, instead 
of being unpractical fanatics or even doctrinaires, they 
were astute politicians, in the best sense of that term, and 
clear-sighted statesmen, skilled in the management of pub- 
lic matters. As such, they chose to adapt the Hebrew law 
to contemporary conditions, not because it was sanctioned 
by scriptural authority (though, naturally, this considera- 
tion influenced their choice), but because they recognized 
in the torah certain elements of permanence. 

Such a recognition even a cursory examination of Hebrew 
law will amply justify. It was admirably fitted to become 
the corpus juris of the new land, not only because of its 
emphasis upon the close connection between the religious 
and moral life, but because it embodied the essential princi- 
ples of popular liberty. 

By no other ancient code was human life so carefully 
safeguarded, simply because by no other ancient people 
was the sacredness of human life so fully recognized. 
The presence in the Deuteronomic code of the law regard- 
ing house-building, ‘‘Thou shalt make a battlement for 
thy roof that thou bring not blood upon thy house, if any 
man fall from thence”’ (Deut. 22:8), and the law, equally 
unparalleled in other ancient legislation, regarding homicide 
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by an unknown person (Deut. 21: 1-9), is to be accounted 
for by the Hebrew sense of the sacredness of human life. 

This finds expression, also, in Israel’s penal code. As 
compared with the one hundred and sixty felonies men- 
tioned by Blackstone in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England (1769) as punishable by death, the only capital 
crimes among the Hebrews were varieties of three offenses— 
murder, unchastity, and idolatry. It is noteworthy in 
this connection that the New England colonists by their 
partial adoption of the Hebrew law, reduced the number 
of capital crimes, which at that time in England were 
thirty-one, to twelve. 

To Israel’s sense of the sacredness of human life must be 
ascribed, also, the custom of treating humanely even con- 
demned criminals. Cruel and horrible punishments, such 
as crucifixion as practised by the Romans and Carthagin- 
ians, the mutilations in vogue among the Egyptians as 
punishment for parricide, the impalement used by the Per- 
sians, the boiling in oil resorted to by several ancient 
peoples, the burying alive, not unknown among the Rom- 
ans, and the disembowelling and quartering of compara- 
tively recent times in England, were all unknown in an- 
cient Israel. 

The Hebrews were the only people of antiquity to miti- 
gate the severities of the death penalty by rendering it as 
painless as possible. Just before his execution, the con- 
demned criminal was given a stupefying draught composed 
of myrrh and frankincense in a cup of sour wine. This 
produced a considerable degree of anaesthesia, and a more 
or less complete indifference on the part of the convict to 
his fate. The furnishing of the death-draught was in Jeru- 
salem the office of the women. In other towns the ma- 
terials were required to be purchased at public expense. 

The Hebrew law not only reverenced and protected 
human life, but it carefully guarded the rights of property. 
Stolen goods were to be returned fivefold (Ex. 22:1,3). 
In default of such restitution, the thief was to be sold as 
a bondman till the sabbatical year released him. Most 
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explicit and considerate of the rights of the property owner 
were the regulations governing fiduciary responsibility (Ex, 
22:7-15). If it could be shown that “‘money or stuff” 
entrusted to the care of another was lost through the fault 
of the trustee, he was obliged to “‘pay double unto his 
neighbor.” Equally stringent were the laws specifying 
the liability of those who destroyed property by either 
carelessness or neglect (Ex. 22: 5, 6). 

Perhaps the surest guarantee of the liberty of the Hebrew 
citizen was in the laws governing the ownership of land. 
The land was inalienable, and it belonged to God. This 
principle of land-ownership is clearly stated in the Leviti- 
cal law (Lev. 25:23). ‘And the land shall not be sold in 
perpetuity; for the land is mine: for ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me.” If a man became poor, he might 
sell his land, but reserving the right to redeem it either 
through his nearest relative, or by his own efforts. Should 
it not be possible for either him or his family to re-purchase 
the land, it would remain in the hand of the purchaser till 
the jubilee year, when it would automatically revert to 
the original owner (Lev. 25:23-28). Such a system of 
land tenure avoided the two opposite extremes—of state 
socialism that treats the land as belonging to the state, 
and of a selfish individualism that permits unscrupulous 
individuals to acquire vast estates and virtually to dis- 
possess their poorer neighbors. Now, history shows noth- 
ing more clearly than that those who own the territories 
of a state will exercise the strongest influence over the 
state’s public affairs. It is possible for the land to be in 
the possession of one, of the few, or of the many. If the 
ruler owns the land, then those who cultivate the soil will 
be wholly subject to his will; and the government will be 
an unlimited monarchy. If the ownership of the land is 
vested in the few, the real power of government will be in 
the hands of an aristocracy, while those who till the soil 
will be mere vassals. If, however, the land be the inalien- 
able possession of the citizens, the true power and author- 
ity of government of the state will be in its citizens; and 
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the state will be a true democracy. Since the latter was 
the case in ancient Israel, the sovereignty resided in the 
whole body of the people. 

In the Hebrew state there was, theoretically at least, 
absolute equality among its citizens. There was abso- 
lutely no recognition of a privileged class. The institu- 
tion of the priesthood, and the setting apart of the tribe 
of Levi for their peculiar function, with the consequent 
development of a sacerdotal and literary aristocracy, was 
a late phase of legalism, and was entirely opposed to the 
principles of the early codes. In contrast to the polity of 
ancient Egypt, for example, there were to be recognized 
in Israel no hereditary castes. No dignities nor special 
privileges were to be assigned to one class, and no in- 
herited inferiority to another. All were to be equally 
privileged, and all were amenable to the same duties. 

Because Hebrew law, owing to its emphasis upon the 
sacredness of human life, upon the property rights of the 
individual, and consequently upon the equality of its citi- 
zens, contained the germs of modern democratic freedom, 
it was found suited to become, with some modifications, 


the corpus juris of the colonists of the new world. That 
in three instances it furnished a practical working code of 
laws affords convincing proof that Hebrew law contained 
elements of permanence. Such universality and timeless- 
ness are due to its having been an expression of fundamen- 
tal laws of human life. 


EpWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 
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NIETZSCHE’S MORAL AIM AND WILL TO POWER. 


WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


. ILL to Power”’ is primarily Nietzsche’s analysis of 

reality—he finds an impulse of this sort at the bot- 
tom of human nature, and then proceeds to construe 
life and the world in general in terms of it... The doctrine 
is originally psychological and cosmological, and has noth- 
ing to do with ethics. So and so man and the world are 
made, here lies the bottom spring (or springs)—such is its 
meaning. 

As a matter of fact, Nietzsche was not laudatory of power 
in his early days,” nor was he unqualifiedly so in his second 
period, and some kinds of power did not have his admira- 
tion even in the last period. 

Indeed, power in and of itself was never a standard to 
Nietzsche—and since there is so much misconception on 
this point, it may be well to bring out the fact clearly at 
the outset, and then later indicate the connection between 
power, or the will to it, and the general ethical aim which 
he proposes, as stated in an earlier article.* 


a 


Use is made by some‘ of an incident in Nietzsche’s early 
life, when he was caught out in a thunder storm and felt, 
as he said, an incomparable elevation in witnessing the 
lightning, the tempest, the hail—free, non-ethical forces, 
pure will untroubled by the intellect.’ It was an exper- 
ience such as any reflecting student, harassed in various 
ways, might have, and is essentially Schopenhauerian in 
the manner in which it is described. But though he felt 
the glory of nature’s life, he did not set up nature as a 
model, then or at any time. In a striking passage in one 
of his later books, Beyond Good and Evil, he speaks of the 
impossibility of living according to Nature. Nature, he 
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says, is without measure, aim, consideration, pity or 
justice, at once fearful, waste and uncertain, indifference 
itself being power—one recalls Matthew Arnold’s sonnet 
to “Nature.” The Stoics, he observes, really put an ideal 
into nature, and then found the ideal natural!* Indeed, 
Nietzsche dissents from the whole general conception, so 
common in our day, of morality and life as adjustment to 
external conditions. To be determined by our environ- 
ment, rather than shape it more or less ourselves, is to him 
a sign of decadence.’ Much that looks like a simple effect 
of environment is, he urges, really the result of an active 
adaptation from within—exactly the same circumstances 
being treated in different ways (according to the nature of 
the inner impulse).* He criticises Spencer and Darwin 
for overvaluing outer conditions*—he would probably 
have agreed with William James against John Fiske in 
their famous controversy about ‘‘Great Men” some years 
ago. A genius, he says, is not explained by the conditions of 
his rise,!° and he counts it one of the weaknesses of modern 
life that we have forgotten how to act, and only react 
on incitement from without—examples being historians, 
critics, analyzers, interpreters, observers, collectors, readers 
and science in general, 7. e., all who merely note what is and 
do not create." It is from nowhere save from within and 
from the innermost impulses of our nature that Nietzsche 
takes his moral ideal. 

Yes, so strong is the idealizing tendency with him that 
he refuses even to take the dominating morality of our 
time as the ideal of morality. At present the average man, 
the social man, is in the foreground and every thing is 
estimated from the standpoint of his interests, to the 
prejudice of rarer higher individuals who more or less 
stand apart; and if, says Nietzsche, we make this reality 
over into a morality we have as the result that the average 
are of more value than the exceptions—something against 
which he protests with the whole energy of his nature, de- 
claring, ‘‘ Against formulating reality into a morality I 
rebel.’’"? Hence a remark showing again how little nature 
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and natural tendencies are a norm to him: “‘I find the 
‘cruelty of nature,’ of which so much is said, in another 
place: she is cruel to her fortunate children (Gliickskinder), 
she spares and protects les humbles.’’™ 

How little Nietzsche’s ideal was one of mere power 
(of any and every kind), I now proceed to show by a number 
of citations—all taken from his middle and later period, 
when the doctrine of the will to power was taking shape 
in his mind. We still, he says, fall on our knees before force 
after the old slave-fashion, but if we ask how far force de- 
serves to be revered we can only answer, to the extent reason 
blends with it—we must ask how far it is ruled by some- 
thing higher and serves it as its instrument and means." 
You stronger and haughty minds, he exclaims, grant us 
only one thing: lay no new burdens on us, but take some 
of our burdens on yourselves, as becomes the stronger." 
He indicates plainly enough that tyrants of the ordinary 
sort are odious to him—whether in the political or intel- 
lectual realm.'* He calls it one of the limitations of great 
men that they are too apt to make the lesser kind stupid.'’ 
We should not seek to possess men, but things; authority 
in order to command others is not desirable.'* He is 
against the tyranny of even true opinions—as if they 
alone should exist!'® It is the people with ‘absolute 
truth” who burn Jews and heretics and good books, 
and root out entire higher cultures, as in Peru and Mexico— 
fanatical love of power leading them on.?° The same thing 
leads men of to-day to do all kinds of shady things to get 
rich." ‘‘Often slime sits on the throne and the throne on 
the slime.’’?? Mistaken instincts for power, too, are be- 
hind the philosopher’s will for a system—really a will, 
Nietzsche thinks, to make one’s self more stupid than one 
is, ‘‘stronger, simpler, more commanding, rawer, more 
tyrannical.”’?* Will to power lies behind religious domina- 
tion: priests became the ruling class in later Israel, Israel 
itself, through Christianity, has become a ruling influence 
in our Western world—this domination was and is objec- 
tionable to Nietzsche.** The people, 7.e., the mass, are 
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coming to power in modern states—Nietzsche laments 
the tendency.** Occasionally violent men take advantage 
of popular disorders to put themselves and their arbitrary 
will through; but the nobility which he wishes to see will 
be enemies both to the lustful populace and to these up- 
starts (Gewalt-Herren).*° Of the Germany of to-day, he 
remarks, ‘‘It costs dear to come to power: power makes 
stupid (verdummt),’’*7 he means that the interests of cul- 
ture suffer with this preoccupation with external matters. 
Again, ‘‘Can one interest himself in the German Empire? 
Where is the new thought? . . . To rule and help the 
highest thought to victory—that is the only thing that could 
interest me in Germany.’’?* Of a certain statesman (Bis- 
marck, presumably), he says, “Strong. Strong. Strong 
and mad! Not great!’’?® He has misgivings about the 
book, Will to Power he is preparing, wishing that it could 
be written in French, so as not to have the appearance of 
giving countenance to German imperial aspirations.*° In- 
deed he becomes almost contemptuous: ‘‘ Power is tire- 
some (langweilig)—witness the Empire.” !*! 

All this is not taken into account by those—and they 
are a host, all the way from college presidents down to 
penny-a-liners in the newspapers—who think that Nietzsche 
proclaims an indiscriminate ‘‘gospel of might,” having 
particularly in mind might of the ‘‘wild beast” type;* 
and we shall have to proceed with a little care in connect- 
ing his ethical end as defined in a previous article with 
the will to power. In a way the matter was problematical 
to him. He once notes down [we have now six octavo 
volumes of these private memoranda published since his 
death], ‘‘Rule? Force my type on others? Horrible 
(grisslich)! Is not my happiness just in contemplating 
a variety of types? Problem.”** Indeed, he writes to a 
friend about his proposed book, Will to Power, ‘‘I have not 
gone beyond tentatives, introductions, promises of all 
sorts. . . . It has been, all in all, a torture, and I have 
no more courage to think about it. In ten years I shall 
do better.”’** If Nietzsche had lived even half that length 
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of time, he might have produced something that would have 
made his views quite clear; as it is, however, we have our- 
selves to do the work of clarification to a greater or less 
extent—.e., supposing that the views are really consistent 
which, of course, may not be the case. 


II. 


As nearly as I can make out, the essential logic of his 
procedure was something like this:—The world at bottom 
is a complex of forces, and each pushes itself as far as it 
can—each on its inner side is a will to power. There is no 
law over these forces restraining them, but they are held 
in check by one another. Sometimes order may come from 
a simple balancing. But some may be stronger than others: 
there are different levels or gradations of force. A higher 
level may make the lower subject. What we call the or- 
ganic world masters thus to a certain extent the inor- 
ganic, and the higher organic the lower. Force becomes 
more sublimated, spiritual. Man, the weakest thing in 
nature from one point to view, controls through intelli- 
gence.*> He is after power, like every other energy in nature, 
but his means are peculiar. The single individual’s weak- 
ness, too, leads him to combine with others, groups arise, 
and morality, the law of group-life, becomes as vital to him 
as intelligence—it is a means to power, just as intelligence 
is.*6 And group-life once attained, and the existence of 
the species becoming tolerably secure, the underlying urge 
of force may push to higher levels still and use the group- 
life itself asa means. It is the peculiar mark of Nietzsche’s 
ethical thinking that he conceives an end for man beyond 
society. Society is a form of human existence, but not 
the highest form. Great individuals spring from society, 
but they rise above it—the social individual is not the 
highest type.*7 The lonely, the solitary, those whose oc- 
cupations and interests are beyond the sympathy and per- 
haps even the comprehension of most of us, who are half 
like Epicurean gods apart from the world and move like stars 
in orbits of their own—they are the real end of humanity, 
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they alone are properly ends in themselves, mankind exist- 
ing for them, not they for mankind, save as from afar they 
shine upon us, and lift our hearts. Yet the driving force of 
the whole process from humblest plant to possible super- 
man is will to power, will not to be, but to be more, each 
level putting itself on top of what lies beneath it, and 
being a new level only as it does so—so that if the plant 
had not had a will to dominate, it would never have 
emerged from the lower inorganic realm, if the animal had 
not had the will to dominate, it would never have differ- 
entiated itself from the plant, if man had not had the will 
to dominate and put plants and animals under his feet, 
he would never have become what he distinctively is, 
and if somewhere among men now, there is not the will 
to dominate over other men, to use the rank and file as 
means, instruments to ends beyond them, there can never 
be a higher order of mankind or superman. In other 
words, will to power is the driving force in the whole scheme 
of cosmic evolution and if there is to be any further advance, 
will to power must still make the inner impulsion. 

If then life and the highest possible ascent of life is 
Neitzsche’s moral aim (as indicated in my earlier article), 
will to power turns out to be vitally related to it—is indeed 
but a closer and more interior determination or definition 
of it. One might even say that it is will to power itself 
that sets the moral aim which Nietzsche proposes—only 
instead of working blindly and instinctively, it now de- 
liberately formulates what it desires. Nietzsche once says, 
“Life is to me instinct for growth, for permanence, for 
the amassing of force, for power.’’** It is true that the 
feeling of power and for power may be slight in some, it 
may be almost non-existent in expiring forms of life; for 
all that, it is to Nietzsche the essence of the living process, 
and only as it increases, can there be more and higher life— 
in a word, if life and the highest reach of life make the aim, 
here is the pulse of the machine, and this it is that must 
be quickened. 
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With a general view like this, the following becomes quite 
comprehensible: 

‘Formula of our happiness: a Yes, a No, a straight line, 
a mark to aim at (Ziel). 

‘What is good? All that increases the feeling of power, 
the will to power, power itself in man. 

‘‘What is bad (schlecht)? All that comes from weakness. 

‘What is happiness? The feéling that power is growing— 
that an obstacle is overcome. 

“‘Not contentment, but more power; not peace, but war; 
not virtue, but ability (Tiichtigkeit)—virtue in the Ren- 
aissance style, virti, virtue free from moralic acid.” ** 

But while power is the end,‘® and but a concrete inner 
rendering of life itself, it is plainly power on the human 
level and of the human sort that Nietzsche has in mind— 
not power of any and every description. He does not set 
up as a standard the power of physical nature, or that of ty- 
rants, or of priests or of the mass or of an empire, but 
power such as essentially belongs to the evolution of the 
human type—the final ideal being the full and perfect 
efflorescence of that type, the domination in the world 
of men and things of just that. If mere abstract power 
were the ideal, then since the brute forces of the universe 
may sometime get the better of life, that would be an 
ideal consummation; or, since the weak by combination 
may (and actually do in our modern democratic world) 
make themselves masters of the strong, then that is an 
end to be desired—any chance force or set of forces 
that happened to get on top at any time would repre- 
sent the desired end. Indeed, if any de facto might made 
right, a question would arise as to the sense of making 
power an ideal at all, since it effectuates itself anyway— 
there being no situation in the world that is not statable 
as the result of the action and interaction of forces, in 
which some get the upper hand. But Nietzsche is not 
béte, and so far as he speaks of power as a desirable end 
for man he means just a power that does not necessarily 
effectuate itself, that has to be striven for and may or may 
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not be obtained—it is emphatically a power that requires 
a will to power. 

Even so, however, it may be said that power is a vague 
conception—too much so to give us any definite guidance 
jn acting or judging of things. Let us see then what 
becomes of it in Nietzsche’s hands—how he uses it. 


ITI. 


In the first place we notice that in the back-ground of 
his mind there is a certain sense, for all said and done, of the 
insecurity of life. After all mankind is more or less to him, 
as it was to Mathew Arnold, ‘‘a feeble wavering line.” 
Life is not an assured gift, it rests on effort, toil, on the 
will to live—so that there is sense in making it an ideal, 
and in exalting ideals of power. Schopenhauer and the 
Buddhists actually propose to weaken the will to live. 
Certain types of Christianity practically tend the same 
way. Nietzsche feels that there is need of a fortifying 
doctrine. It is perhaps something to set life and power 
in all their vagueness as an end, as against non-life. 

But more than this, his construing life as will to power 
enables him to judge between different types of life— 
those animated by less will to power ranking lower than 
those with full will to power: the descending and ascend- 
ing lines of life are not of equal value. Indeed, on a general 
basis of this sort he conceives of the possibility of a prop- 
erly scientific ethics arising, which should stand to past 
morals something as chemistry does to alchemy. Knowl- 
edge being scientific, as it can apply number and measure, 
an attempt is in order to see if a scientific order of values 
can not be built ‘‘on a number and measure scale of force,” 
ascent in the scale signifying increase of value, descent 
diminution of value—all other estimations being preju- 
dices, naivetes, misunderstandings. Heis aware that we 
cannot carry out the program as yet, that we must have 
recourse to physiology and medicine, to sociology and 
psychology, and that these sciences are not yet devel- 
oped enough to give us with confidence the data we need.*! 
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All the same he throws out the general idea, and we find 
him following it in a rough approximate way in apprais- 
ing not only differing types of men, but even differing 
moralities. For example: 

(1) He rates great individuals differently from the 
ordinary social man, because they can more or less stand 
alone, have greater strength. Gregarious creatures are, 
as a rule, individually weak—that is why they combine; 
they crave power (as everything in the world does), but 
they get it in this way. In packs, herds, communities 
they are strong. But the leaders of the flock and indi- 
viduals of the solitary type (like the lion and the eagle 
among animals), have resources in themselves—they have 
strength and to spare, can give help instead of needing it, 
or can prey on others and take them captive. As the 
stronger, they stand higher in Nietzsche’s scale of value. 
Of course, no independence is absolute and Nietzsche is well 
aware of it; still beings are graded in his eyes according as 
they are more or less capable of it.” 

(2) Moralities rank differently according as they spring 
from strength or weakness (for, aside from the morality 
involved in any kind of social existence, there are, accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, special moralities, bound up with the 
conditions of existence of particular peoples or social 
classes). He finds, for instance, a difference of tone, of 
emphasis, even of special valuations, in the moralities of 
the ruler and subject classes in the past (this the result of 
an analysis of data, acquaintance with which I must here 
presuppose). Why is the ‘‘master-morality”’ higher than 
the ‘‘slave-morality’’? Because it comes from strength, 
formulates the conditions of life of the stronger class. 
The sense of overflowing power runs through it, while 
the slave-morality is correlated with weakness and the 
sense of need. If we look through the circle of virtues 
and excellences put in the first rank by each class—on the 
one hand, independence, proud self-respect, honor only 
for equals with at best condescending care or pity for the 
rest, masterfulness and daring of all sorts, contempt of 
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danger, and also capacity for otiuwm, taste for useless 
knowledge and accomplishments; on the other hand, 
helpfulness, sympathy, modesty, obedience, patience, hu- 
mility, industry, prudence, invention, and whatever in- 
tellectual virtues serve the practical needs of life—we see 
that the one set of virtues and excellences is as naturally the 
idealism of an aristocratic class, full of the pride and abound- 
ing vigor of life, as the other is that of the hard-working, 
much-suffering masses of men. And the aristocratic 
morality ranks higher just because it comes from the higher, 
i. €., stronger, type of men. 

Nietzsche comments on a matter that is of interest in 
this connection and it may be well to take it up at this 
point. How shall we explain the historical antagonism of 
morality to will to power? Perhaps there is no more preva- 
lent notion than that of a contrast between power and 
right. Now Nietzsche admits a certain relative justifi- 
cation for the common attitude. Power and the will to 
it are sometimes dangerous (particularly certain crude 
forms of it), and have to be held in check.** And yet he 
finds a certain speciousness in the antagonism when stated 
broadly, as it usually is. ‘‘ Morality” is not so much anti- 
thetical to will to power, as a concealed form of it—that 
is, behind it lies the will to power of the mass, or old-time 
subject class. Considering itself as the equivaient of the 
group (it does of course compose the majority of it) the 
mass demands (and commands—this an essential feature 
in any morality) that all individuals shall serve the group, 
shall be good according to its understanding of the term and 
avoid evil as it conceives it, that none shall have separate 
standards, personal aims or will to power on their own ac- 
count—it fears any one who takes things into his own 
hands and opposes him (loving naturally those who love 
it, and do its will). But this is only saying that the mass 
wishes to prevail (have supreme power), prevail with its 
morality and by its morality—for it is not now a question 
of physical force. And how far the instincts and desires 
of the mass have prevailed is indicated in the very fact 
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that makes the starting point of this paragraph—they 
have actually succeeded in identifying morality with 
their morality and have made the idea go into current 
thought and speech that morality and power are antitheti- 
cal things. But the power to which ‘‘morality”’ is anti- 
thetical is only the power of strong men who make their 
own laws of conduct (persons proper); morality itself is 
will to power—only will of the weaker sort of men and one 
which resorts to deception (of others and self) as weaker spe- 
cies are apt to do. In other words, the historical antagonism 
of morality to will to power roots itself in the antagonism 
of the mass to higher individuals, of the average to the 
exceptions, of the weak to the strong. Occasionally Nietz- 
sche turns the tables on morality, saying that it is itself 
unmoral—meaning according to its own specious antithe- 
sis of morality to will to power; for it is itself an assertion 
of will to power.“ 

In fact, he finds will to power in varying degrees prac- 
tically everywhere—though it assumes different forms and 
sometimes hides itself. It often exists in the sickly as 
truly as in the well—none can surpass, for instance, a 
feeble, sickly woman in refined ways of ruling, oppressing, 
tyrannizing.** Indeed, so many and such varying wills 
to power are described by Nietzsche that one is sometimes 
led to ask whether power and will to power make any 
kind of a standard to him. As he reads history and par- 
ticularly modern history, the instinct for power of the mass 
has actually triumphed over great individuals (or those 
who might have been such)—a result so deplorable and 
pitiful in his eyes that one might parody his state of mind 
by saying that his appeal is to ‘‘come to the help of the 
mighty against the weak’’!—and yet a result, to which as 
a triumph of power his own principles would seem to 
oblige him to assent. Our perplexity and confusion are 
only resolved (so far as they are resolved “* ) as we remember 
that there are different grades or levels of power to his 
mind and above all that he is always thinking of the in- 
dividual specimen of humanity, the type. The mass, 
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by combining, undoubtedly make themselves stronger 
than the ‘‘strong,’’ but they are none the less poorer, feebler 
specimens of our kind. ¢? 

(3) Two or three further instances of Nietzsche’s fixing 
rank according to power may be cited. The morality of 
men like Heraclitus and Plato is something very different 
from the morality of subjection such as is practiced-by the 
ordinary members of society. It is the morality of those 
who would naturally have ruled in society, but who in a 
time of change and dissolution can only rule themselves. ¢* 
The ranking in this case is indeed hardly different from 
that which most of us would instinctively make. Our 
ordinary judgments, too, of vanity, hypocrisy and mere 
prudence seem to rest on the basis of a standard like 
Nietzsche’s. Why do we look down on a vain person? 
Because he wants to please, to be what others would like, 
in this showing a lack of original creative force—he is 
“empty.’”’ We judge an unreal, hypocritical person in 
the same way—the contemptible thing about him is his 
exceeding deference to the standards of others. So the 
typically prudent person is not set on high, because some- 
thing is lacking in him—the abounding energy that some- 
times makes one headlong, frank, defiant to his cost. On 
the other hand, love and unselfishness suggest one who 
overflows in power, and the very counting of costs that 
ranks low, when it is a dictate of prudence, wins an al- 
together different estimation when a great love, e.g., love 
for the community, lies back of it. 4° 

Nietzsche appears to have had in mind a systematic 
classification of men and things according to the following 
schema: 

‘‘What springs from strength. 
What springs from weakness. 
And whence have we sprung? 
The great choice.” 


Though he never accomplished the classification, it has 
been attempted in a most interesting way by Professor 
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Richter who makes a survey and hypothetical valuation 
of varying religions, philosophies, moralities, types of art, 
personalities and cultures, from this point of view. * 


IV. 


But now let us attend a little more closely to what 
Nietzsche means by power. He makes no formal defini- 
tion of it,*! and does not attempt to say what is its final 
metaphysical nature.** He appears to take the concept 
simply as he finds it in common use—the essential element 
being ascendency, effectual superiority of some sort. 
By giving it an inner turn, taking it practically as will to 
power, he indicates that it is not anything static that he 
has in mind, but a principle of movement and progress 
(or at least change). The implication is that there is no 
result that does not tend to be transcended, perhaps de- 
stroyed. ‘‘Whatever I create and however much I love 
it, I have soon to be hostile to it”’ says Zarathustra. Power, 
at least will to power, is eternally avid. Hence successive 
grades or levels of power, a Rangordnung. It is from in- 
attention to this that Nietzsche is much misconceived— 
as if ‘‘power’’ must always be on a physical level! Emer- 
son speaks of a ‘‘scale of powers,” ** Nietzsche’s idea is 
the same. Emerson advances the paradoxical idea that 
it is ‘‘not talent but sensibility which is the best”’, and 
Nietzsche finds power in things which are often contrasted 
with it. But the higher sorts of power, though so different 
from the lower that they seem antithetical and a part of 
another order of reality, are really extensions, refinements, 
spiritualizations of the lower sorts, and have the same es- 
sential character.*=5 They too give predominance, as- 
cendency, though, in other ways, by different means. 
Indeed, it would seem to go along with the general view 
that the refinements, spiritualizations of power should 
be just intensifications of it—since only on this basis can 
their ascendency over the grosser forms be explained. * 

Nietzsche gives us no set scale of powers, and I can only 
offer more or less vague and scattering illustrations of the 
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general idea that appears to be in his mind. First, he 
recognizes power on the physical or rather animal level.*? 
He does this so frankly that he has given great offence. 
Who has not heard of the “blond beast roving greedily 
after prey and victory,” whom he is supposed to celebrate? 
Indeed, ‘‘blond beast,’”” and other striking phrases like 
“beyond good and evil’’ and “‘superman”’ have become 
“‘eatch-words’’—a part of the stock in trade of journalists 
and others who wish to appear up-to-date and yet have 
scarcely an idea of what the phrases mean. As a matter of 
fact, the phrase ‘“‘blond beast” occurs just twice, so far as 
I remember, in Nietzsche’s sixteen volumed works—the 
important passage being §11 of the First Essay of The 
Genealogy of Morals, the other, which puts the phrase in 
quotation marks, §2 of a chapter of the later Twilight of 
the Idols, entitled ‘‘The ‘Improvers’ of Mankind.” 5* The 
connection in which the phrase stands in the principal 
passage is something like this:—Nietzsche is continuing 
his earlier discussions of the natural history of morals, in 
essentially the same spirit, I may say, as our English and 
American anthropologists and sociologists, though per- 
haps in a finer, more intimate, and certainly more venture- 
some way, and now is giving his view of the contrasted 
types of morality which conquering and subject classes 
naturally develop. By way of illustration he draws a 
more or less imaginative picture of the earliest Aryan 
races as they from time to time descended on the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Europe, and, with all manner of vio- 
lence, reduced them to subjection.**® Whether Hellenic, 
Roman, Germanic, Scandinavian, these marauding tribes 
were of a common fair or blond type (in this Nietzsche 
simply follows the prevailing anthropological view), to 
quote his words, “‘at the basis of all these superior races, 
the robber-animal is not to be mistaken, the splendid 
blond beast roving greedily after prey and victory.’ 
It is simply a pictorial, but perhaps for all that quite exact 
description of our Aryan forefathers. In the other passage, 
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the superior (vornehme) Germans are spoken of as the 
finest examples of the ‘‘blond beast.” 

Undoubtedly Nietzsche in a certain sense ‘‘ celebrates” 
these conquering Aryans. Many of us too are proud of 
our descent from them, though Nietzsche undermines our 
feeling somewhat by suggesting that the blood of most of 
us is probably much mixed. Relatively to those whom they 
conquered they were the more vigorous stock and had the 
higher promise of life—even supposing that the subjected 
populations were more industrious, more peaceful, more 
moral (in the sense in which morality stands for sympathy 
and mutual help). Overflowing vitality is the condition 
of all that is really excellent in Nietzsche’s estimation. 
Not in lessening or depressing this, but only in refining 
and spiritualizing it is the way of progress. But it does not 
follow that those in whom vitality has risen to higher and 
finer forms shall make the “blond beast”’ (in his early 
form) their model and shall go back to marauding and kill- 
ing as our fathers did. We may indeed do it on occasion, 
or something like it—modern European states are doing 
it in their colonial ventures, *° though even so the work 
might be done in a finer and less bungling manner. But 
in general it is no more necessary that power shall always 
remain on the animal level than that a grown-up man shall 
always repeat the exuberances of his youth, and it is gra- 
tuitious to imagine that Neitzsche propose any such 
thing. All the same, this seems to be the ordinary inter- 
pretation of Nietzsche, and it is sometimes shared by 
those from whom one expects more discriminating judg- 
ments—professional scholars and philosophers. *' Among 
the few who really get Nietzsche’s point of view are Prof. 
Alois Riehl, Prof. Réné Berthelot and Prof. Frank 
Thilly. * While as against weakness, stagnation or degen- 
eration, with whatever accompaniment of refined feelings 
and peaceful manners, the ‘‘blond beast,” the primitive 
Aryan, was the better man and had more promise for 
the race, this is not true when the contrast is with a 
higher, more spiritual development of the same forces 
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that were in him. Emerson speaks in the same spirit, when 
he says, ‘‘In politics and in trade, bruisers and pirates are 
of better promise than talkers and clerks’’; and again, ‘‘In 
a good lord there must first be a good animal, at least 
to the extent of yielding the incomparable advantage of 
animal spirits.”’* Most valuations are relative, some 
things are better than other things (though still other 
things may be better than these)—and there is no need, 
nor is it correct, to attribute absolute valuations at this 
particular point to Nietzsche.“ The extent to which 
Nietzsche attached finer and higher meanings to power 
than mere brute force will appear as I go on. 


¥< 


First a word may be said as to what Nietzsche regards 
as the democratic misunderstanding of will to power, 
namely the identification of it with ambition, love of 
glory. Napoleon, Caesar, Alexander are often cited as 
instances—as if, says Nietzsche, just these men were not 
the despisers of glory. Glory is, of course, honor in the 
eyes of others, it is distinctively a craving of the social 
man (i.e., one who is not sufficient unto himself); the 
desire for it is akin to vanity and springs from weakness. 
But it was not the notice of others that these men sought— 
power itself was what they were after and that is a reason 
why they rank so high. He also criticizes the view of 
Helvetius that one strives for power in order to get the 
pleasures that are at the command of the powerful *7—this, 
I might say, as many of our wealthy (or becoming wealthy) 
class in America do now, enjoyments, luxuries, comfort 
being in the background of their mind. But this Nietzsche 
thinks is to confuse the strong man with enjoyment- 
seekers—what such an one really wishes is to put forth 
his power, not to eat sweets, have country houses, live 
softly and so on.** As Nietzsche conceives an aristocracy, 
even the idea of it is lacking in America. 

Nor is Nietzsche’s ‘‘strong man” a _ swashbuckler. 
That this is not what he means is implied in a remark he 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 8 
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makes (perhaps unjustly) about present-day Germans. 
They think, he says, ‘‘that force must reveal itself in 
hardness and cruelty and then they subject themselves 
gladly and admiringly. . . . That there is force in 
mildness and quietness, they do not readily believe. 
They miss force in Goethe and think that Beethoven has 
more; and in this they err.” *® Again he says, ‘‘When one 
sits well on a horse he steals an enemy’s courage and an 
onlooker’s heart—why wilt thou still attack? Sit like a 
conquering one’’!7° Moreover, power by no means neces- 
sarily intimidates, he thinks, and when punishment is 
attempted with this sole end in view it is often a sign that 
real power is lacking—a sign of doubt of one’s power. 
Indeed, Nietzsche’s idea of a natural lord of men is often 
not of an oppressor at all, but of one who brings relief, 
benefit.7" He is one ‘“‘who can lead a cause, carry out a 
resolve, be loyal to an idea, hold fast a woman, punish and 
overthrow a rascal—a man who has his anger and his 
sword and to whom the weak and suffering and oppressed 
and even animals gladly turn and naturally belong.” ” 
His thought of the future is that the European masses 
who are now being mixed, averaged, democratized, will 
sooner or later need a strong man as they need their daily 
bread.”= M. Emile Faguet, the French Academician, 
overlooks this side of the matter when he represents Nietz- 
sche as teaching that the higher class are to hold down the 
mass and keep them at their tasks by force." The summit 
of power, in his conception, is just in making that cruder 
sort of power unnecessary. If we use violence against 
another, we may of course subject him, but we do not get 
his heart—and therefore our power over him is so far in- 
complete.” It reminds one of what Lorenzo de’ Medici 
said after foiling the Pitti conspiracy against his house, 
‘‘He only knows how to conquer, who knows how to for- 
give.’’ 76 

Indeed, as we have already seen, power takes to Nietz- 
sche’s mind a new turn in the human world in general. 
Man passes as the strongest animal—but why? Because, 
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Nietzsche answers, he is the cunningest. Intelligence is 
power along the human line of evolution. In the progress 
of mankind, ever less physical force is necessary; as time 
goes on, we wisely let machines work, man becomes 
stronger and more spiritual.77. Once in speaking of the 
greatest events and the greatest thoughts, he corrects him- 
self: ‘‘but the greatest thoughts are the greatest events.” 7° 
He even allows Zarathustra to say, ‘‘thoughts that come 
with the feet of doves rule the world,” and he gives as an 
instance the thought of good and evil: Zarathustra had 
seen many lands and peoples and had found no greater 
power on earth than this category.7* For what is thinking 
or knowing? At bottom and in its most commonplace 
form, it is to Nietzsche a kind of grasping of things to the 
end of getting control over them, making an idea and orderly 
scheme of them to the end of control—the senses, memory, 
all develop in this way: behind the whole process is the 
instinct for power. Philosophy (as distinguished from 
ordinary thinking) is simply a more sublimated expression 
of the same instinct; and it is because the philosopher wants 
the best conditions for expanding his force and reaching 
a maximum of power, that he renounces on occasion the 
delights of other men, such as home, children, family-ties, 
even verging towards ascetic ideas.*° And the difference 
between the mere skeptic or critic or historian in philosophy 
and the constructive, creative thinkers is a difference in 
power. The former can think to the extent of doubting 
or analyzing or describing but are incapable of more, while 
the latter are capable and from the fullness and overflow 
of their energy take up creative tasks.*' Equally with the 
robber, the barbarian and adventurer is the philosophic 
innovator after power, only it is the supreme kind of power 
not the lesser.** Nietzsche speaks of the calling of the 
philosopher as a kingly one; he cites Alcuin the Anglo- 
Saxon’s definition of it, prava corrigere et recta corroborare 
et sancta sublimare (to correct what is wicked, to strengthen 
what is right, and to lift what is sacred on high).** There 
is something of the Caesar in the philosopher’s nature— 
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Nietzsche speaks of the ‘‘Caesarian trainer and strong man 
of culture”; and he thinks that the type of philosopher 
needed in the future will be bred in a caste accustomed to 
rule and will be its highest spiritualization.* For the 
function of the philosopher is pre-eminently to be a law- 
giver, not merely to define and name the valuations that 
are,*> but to say what ought to be, to give an end and an 
aim to mankind, to turn what is and was into means, in- 
struments, hammer for forging the future—his knowing is 
creating, his creating law-giving, his will to truth will to 
power.** Beyond the actual rulers concerned with the 
administration of government and in a state apart, is this 
highest man—a power above powers, determining the 
values and guiding the will of centuries.*’ 

Nietzsche also speaks of power on the moral level. 
What is the difference between vulgar selfishness (which 
Nietzsche looks down on as much as anyone), and the 
love that looks beyond one’s self and gives and bestows? 
It is, according to his view, that the selfish man requires 
all his energy for his own ends and has no surplus—he 
is really a needy kind of man who must take in all that he 
can and cannot afford to give out; while the other type 
overflows. Wherever there is power and to spare it must 
have an object on which to expend itself, either harming 
or blessing, and ‘‘love gives the highest feeling of power.’ * 
Sometimes this type of goodness is combined with greatness 
and then arises ‘‘English majesty’”’ [The adjective is, I 
suppose, to distinguish it from strutting kinds found 
elsewhere]. It is something in which the highest pride 
bends fatherly and benignly to others and has no other 
idea than to rule and to guard at once—something lacking, 
Nietzsche remarks, ‘“‘in our political parvenus.’’** There 
is even a kind of prodigality resulting from inner opulence. 
In this way aristocrats sometimes throw away their privi- 
leges and interest themselves for the people, the weak, 
the poor.*® Hence too a noble hospitality. ‘‘There is a 
superior and dangerous kind of carelessness, . . . that 
of the self-assured and over-rich soul, which has never con- 
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cerned itself about friends and only knows hospitality 
and how to practice it—heart and house open for every 
one who will come in, whether beggar or cripple or king. 
It is the genuine courtesy (Leutseligkeit): one who has 
it possesses a hundred ‘friends,’ but probably no friend.’’™ 
In a similar way grace, or merciful indulgence, is the virtue, 
the privilege, of the strong—and can only be exercised by 
them. Nietzsche can even imagine a society so strong 
and so self-assured that it could let wrongdoers go un- 
punished **—something, I need not say, that does not hold 
for the societies of to-day. 

Nietzsche sees power lying back of self-control. Why 
is it that some always follow immediate impulses? Be- 
cause, he says in effect, they lack power to inhibit them.” 
They have the power of their impulses, but no surplus, 
nothing transcending. It is only the strong man with 
heaped-up force, who can say ‘“‘no” to this and that 
wandering desire—who can rule them, give them their 
proper place and no more, and thus make a harmony, 
instead of a discord and contradiction, of his inner life. 
“Unfree will’’ is defined as defect in inhibitory power 
against stimuli; with power comes free will (in the legiti- 
mate sense of that phrase). Libertinism, laisser-aller, 
is not power, but the antithesis of it: whether practiced by 
an individual in relation to his impulses, or by society 
in relation to the mass of its members, it is symptomatic 
of weakness and degeneration—strength is ever in rule, 
in organization.** The decadents of our or any time find 
their definition (in part) as those who cannot control 
themselves—this is the meaning of their irritability: all 
predominantly irritable people belong to the descending 
line of life—they are impulse merely, have no surplus 
strength.” This holds of the sexual as of other instincts— 
one who does not have them under control is not a strong 
man; the artist, Nietzsche holds, is a temperate, often a 
chaste man, his dominating instinct making him so.” Once 
he speaks of the necessity on occasion of fighting, even 
knocking out of their senses, impulses which are not on 
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that account however to be called evil, but are only to be 
downed, made subservient—for power over, not destruction 
of, the passions is the true aim.** The body does best itself 
when it is best ruled**—and the underlying truth is a general 
one: power is organized and attains its maximum of effi- 
ciency and happiness, when higher stronger power directs 
it. What Nietzsche calls Ziichtung (training, discipline) 
he ranks high for this reason: it increases strength— 
untrained men being weak, wasteful, inconstant.'% 
Nietzsche even sees the higher meaning of asceticism from 
this point of view, however hostile he is to it in other ways.'! 
Why did a mediaeval baron on occasion bow before a 
saint—not merely one of the Franciscan type, but the 
sterner sort as well, above all one of the sterner sort? 
Because, Nietzsche answers, however strong his own 
will to power, he recognized in the saint a kindred will to 
power, though taking a different turn.'% The baron 
conquered others, the saint conquered himself, laid a strong 
hand on the natural impulses welling up in him—and the 
baron might well ask from his own experience, which was 
the greater victory and showed the greater power? 
Nietzsche says that the feeling of power has hitherto 
reached its highest point in continent priests and hermits 
(for example, among the Brahmans).'!* Further, it is 
possible not only to control our “natural impulses,” 
we can triumph over our suffering and pain. Nietzsche 
uses the word ‘“‘tyrannize’’ on one occasion. A measure 
of the power of the will is how much opposition, pain, 
torture it can bear and turn into account.'* It is one of 
the characteristic marks of the most spiritual, z.e., strongest, 
men, the great individuals on whom Nietzsche sets his 
heart, that they practice hardness against themselves: 
“it is their pleasure to subdue themselves, asceticism be- 
comes nature, need, instinct with them.” 

Indeed, virtue in general finds its definition with Nietz- 
sche in terms of strength—and after all this is only re- 
turning to ancient usage. Virtue for him is literally virtus, 
épern, Italian Renaissance virtw, 1.e., strong excellence 
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of some sort, manly superiority. Underlying it is will, 
courage—its opposite is laziness, weakness, fear. Many, 
he says, do not put through their best right, because a 
right is a sort of power and they are too lazy or too afraid 
to exercise power—decorating then their fault perhaps by 
talking of forbearance and patience.'* Power, as Nietzsche 
uses the term, includes will to power, and the trouble with 
many is that they don’t will—they long, they desire, they 
are ambitious, but they do not will.'°7 Willing is saying, 
So let it be: it is a kind of commanding.'** Hence Zara- 
thustra’s warning, ‘“‘ Do what you will, but first be such as 
can will.’’'°® It is, in Nietzsche’s eyes, a trouble with the 
yermans, that they know how to obey, but not to 
command, though in exceptional circumstances they may 
do it."'"° In general the greatest danger for man is not in 
the qualities that belong to the robber-animal, but in 
sickliness, weakness.''' This makes virtue proper impos- 
sible. Vice is the self-indulgence of the weak, their in- 
ability to inhibit impulse.'* Ido not mean that Nietzsche 
counts as virtue everything that goes by that name— 
he will first have proved that so-called ‘‘virtues” are 
virtue, 7.e., come from strength,'™ and in effect suggests 
a re-estimation of the ‘‘virtues,’’ according as their origin 
is in strength or weakness. So vices are judged as mani- 
festations of weakness. It is even possible that what is 
vice for a weak man should be a permissible liberty to an- 
other. 

The intimate connection of virtue with power Nietzsche 
implies in another connection. It is, he says, ‘“‘in order 
that the manliest men should rule’’; indeed, ‘‘there is no 
sorer misfortune in all human destiny than when the mighty 
of the earth are not also the first men.’’'“ And yet, he 
adds (and this is the point now), when the highest kind of 
men are not in power, there is something lacking in the 
higher men themselves. Not only should the best rule, 
but the best will rule, and where there is a different idea, 
the best are wanting '*—+.e., it enters into the idea of the 
best that they take the responsibility their nature entails 
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on them; if they do not, they are not the best. At this 
point we see again how impossible it is to hold that in 
Nietzsche’s view any kind of might makes right. If we 
are occasionally tried by passages that look this way'"* we 
must remember that to him there are different levels of 
power,'!”? that one level may be higher than another and 
yet be lower than one higher still, and that the highest kind 
of power alone had his unmixed admiration. In any case 
the fact that men are ‘‘the mighty of the earth” nowise 
decides the question of their worth. Time and again he 
speaks of the degeneration or inadequacy of matter-of- 
fact rulers and ruling classes.''® I have already indicated 
his view of the German Empire. Even in Napoleon, a far 
greater man in his estimation than any German of the 
political order, he saw defects—Napoleon was compromised 
by the means he had to use.'!® Of certain Roman Emperors 
he says: ‘‘without them and the [degenerate] Roman 
society [of that time], Christianity would not have come 
to power. . . . When Nero and Caracalla sat on the 
throne, the paradox arose that the lowest man was worth 
more than the man on top.” *° And something of this sort 
may always happen. Now the corrupt ruling classes are 
spoiling the image of the ruler in the minds of men, and 
many want no ruler.'*' ‘‘Often slime sits on the throne, 
and the throne on slime.’’'*? All the same, the failure of 
previous aristocracies, temporal and spiritual, proves noth- 
ing against the necessity of a new aristocracy.'* And 
when the best come once more, the apiero, best in body, 
mind and soul, they will rule again. And that Nietzsche 
has an ideal in mind and does not bow down before brutal 
actuality now any more than when he wrote ‘‘On the Use 
and Harm of History for Life’ in 1873'%* is shown in no 
way more clearly than by the fact that the supreme speci- 
mens of power to which his faith and longing went out, do 
not exist now (though power of some description rules the 
world now as truly as ever), but belong to the future, the 
function of present humanity being above all to make 
their advent possible. 
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We may accept Nietzsche’s moral aim and his practical 
identification of it with will to power, or we may not: it 
is a matter for our own critical judgment and choice. I 
have only sought to make his views as clear as their some- 
what uncertain nature would allow. And perhaps I should 
append his own remark that it is part of the humanity of 
a teacher to warn his pupils against him.'!* 


VI. 


If a name is desired for Nietzsche’s general ethical view, 
I know of none better than one used occasionally by 
Prof. Simmel: Personalism.'* Utilitarianism on a pleasure 
and pain basis, no matter how universalistically con- 
ceived, Nietzsche distinctly rejects. ‘‘Egoism’”’ is mis- 
leading; the egoism of the mass of men is no ideal to him, 
and that of the degenerate sickens, ‘“‘stinkt.’’’ ‘‘Indi- 
vidualism”’ is equally objectionable. Nietzsche conducts 
a polemic against individualism: he does not think that 
each and every man is important on his own account, 
that all have equal rights, that progress consists in mak- 
ing individuals as free as possible from social control, 
that each should live out his own life and pursue happi- 
ness in his own way.'** An ideal like this verges toward 
anarchy, and Nietzsche is not a friend of anarchy. He 
thinks that some people are more important than others, 
that, as Prof. Karl Pearson has recently put it, ‘‘one 
able leader, one inspirer or controller of men is worth to 
the race thousands of every day workers,’’’® or, in He- 
raclitus’s language, that, ‘‘one man is equal to ten thou- 
sand, if he be the best.”’ In other words, there are grada- 
tions of rank among men, and it is a caste society that 
makes his ideal—‘‘my philosophy is directed to a Rang- 
ordnung (order of rank), not to an individualistic mor- 
ality.” %° But ‘“‘Personalism,” though like any general 
term it lacks complete definiteness, comes nearer to de- 
scribing his thought than any other single word I know 
of. For to Nietzsche persons are the summit of hu- 
man evolution, and the creation or furthering of them 
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is the highest end which men can now propose to themselves 
—-persens being those who direct themselves and make their 
own law, the strong, complete final specimens of our kind 
who naturally rule the rest of mankind, or, if they do not 
rule, are a kind of semi-divine race above them. Most men 
are not persons and run great danger if they try to be." 
A full development of Nietzsche’s idea of persons would re- 
quire a separate article. 


1 Cf. Prof. R. Richter, Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk, 2d. ed. 
p. 271 (the larger interpretation comes in Nietzsche’s closing period—primarily 
the doctrine was a psychological one). z 

2Cf., for example, Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, §11 (‘‘who of you is 
ready to renounce power, knowing and feeling that power is bése’’?); §8 
(reflections on Wagner's own early temptation to seek for “power and glory’’); 
Human, All-too-Human, §588 (‘‘we hate the presumption of the great man not 
in feeling his power but because he wants to feel it only in injuring others, 
domineering over them and seeing how far they will stand it’’); ibid., §261 (on 
the pride and tyrannical tendencies of the early Greek philosophers). 

3 N. Awxentieff follows a similar order, expounding first the doctrine of will 
to power and then the theory of “natural” morality (Kultur-Ethisches Ideal 
Nietzsche's, see particularly pp. 117-138.) 

4F.g., Prof. A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos (2d. ed.), pp. 
261-2. Nietzsche’s sister remarks in this connection on an incident of a differ- 
ent character, namely, his seeing a marching regiment during the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870 and the exhilarating impression it made: “I felt,” said 
Nietzsche in commenting on it, ‘“‘that the strongest and highest will to life does 
not come to expression in a miserable struggle for existence, but rather as a will 
for combat, a will for power and supremacy”’ (Werke, Pock. ed., LX, xi). 

5 Letter to von Gersdorff, 7 April, 1866 (Briefe, I, pp. 25-26). 

6 Beyond Good and Evil, §9. It is true that a different idea of nature (as 
having a kind of method after all) appears in §188; cf. the early suggestion that 
an ethics might be developed in harmony with the Darwinian interpretation 
of Nature, David Strauss, the Confessor and Writer, §7. To what extent 
Nietzsche’s positive ethics is a development along Darwinian lines is a dis- 
putable and delicate question; for instance, Nietzsche comes to doubt whether 
natural selection really favors the strong and not rather the weak (combined), 
cf. Will to Power, §§401, 685, 864. In quite another way the highest type of 
man is once spoken of as a copy of nature, namely in the prodigality with 
which he overflows, exercising immense reason in details, but prodigal (ver- 
schwendend) as a whole, and indifferent to consequences, Werke, XIV, 335, 
§178, cf. Twilight of the Idols, ix, §44. 

7 Will to Power, §49. 

8 Tbid., §70. 

® As to Darwin, cf. ibid., §647. 

10 Tbid., §70. 

11 Will to Power, §71. 
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2 [bid., §685. 

13 Jbid., §685. 

14 Dawn of Day, §548. 

15 [bid., §514, cf. Human, All-too-Human, §158. 

16 Dawn of Day, §§199, 320. 

17 Will to Power, §875, cf. Human, All-too-Human, §260. 

18 Werke, XII, 129-130, §249. 

19 Dawn of Day, §507. 

2%” Thid., §204. 

2 [bid., §204; cf. Emerson of Americans, “We are great by exclusion, grasp- 
ing and egotism” (“‘Success’’ in Society and Solitude). 

2” Thus spake Zarathustra, I, xi. 

® Werke, XIV, 353, §216. 

“Cf. Dawn of Day, §205, The Antichristian, §27. 

*% Cf. Zarathustra, III, xii, §11; IV, xiii, §3 (the “‘Pébel-mischmasch”’ are the 
“Herren von Heute”); Werke, XIV, 218, §440 (the lower victorious—singular 
conflict of two principles of morality). 

26 Zarathustra, III, xii, §11. 

7 Twilight of the Idols, viii, §1; cf. Werke, XIII, 350-1, §870. 

28 Werke, XIII, 352, §872; cf. XIV, 374, §251 (on the lowering effect of na- 
tional egoism and hate). 

2 Beyond Good and Evil, §241. 

” Werke, XIV, 420, §304. 

" Tbid., 244, §505. 

2 Cf. President J. G. Hibben’s chapter on “The Gospel of Might” in A 
Defence of Prejudice. 

3% Werke, XII, 365, §706. 

4 Letter to Peter Gast, 13 Feb., 1887. 

%Cf. Will to Power, §856. 

%6 There may be more or less different moralities in different groups, but all 
alike have this as their hidden spring (Zarathustra, I, xv). 

37 See the illuminating remarks of Prof. Georg Simmel, Schopenhauer und 
Nietzsche, pp. 206-211. 

8 The Antichristian, §6. 

% The Antichristian, §§1,2. Other statements of Nietzsche are, ‘‘I estimate 
man according to the amount of power and the fullness of his will” (Will 
to Power, §382); “the strongest in body and soul are the best—ground prin- 
ciple for Zarathustra’ (Werke, XII, 410); “I teach ‘No’ to all that weakens, 
exhausts, ‘Yes’ to all that strengthens, treasures up force, justifies the feeling 
of force” (Will to Power, §54); ‘to go on spinning the whole warp and woof of 
life, and to do it in such a way that the thread becomes ever stronger—that is 
the task”’ (ibid., §674). 

“ Professor Riehl criticizes; ‘This monotonous power! More power! Power 
over what, we ask, and above all, power for what?” (op. cil., p. 124). Would 
he say the same of “life”? Is it monotonous, save to the weary, to speak of 
life and more life? Would one ask of life, “for what”? Has it a purpose be- 
yond itself and its own utmost development? Yet to Nietzsche power and 
will to it are the concrete and foundation meaning of life. I need not repeat 
that to Nietzsche power or will to power is the ultimate reality of things, so 
that it has no origin (Will to Power, §690), and can have no legitimation (cf, 
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Werke, XI, 20, §114, XII, 207, §441, VII, Pocket ed. 485, §34, XIII, 198, 
§436). 

“ Cf. Dawn of Day, §103, Will to Power, §710. 

@ Cf. Will to Power, §886. 

“ Will to Power, §§720, 1025. Cf. Emerson to the effect that power ig 
rarely found in the right state for an article of commerce, but oftener in the 
supersaturation or excess which makes it dangerous and destructive, and yet 
that it cannot be spared, and must be had in that form, and absorbents pro- 
vided to take off its edge (“‘ Power,” in Conduct of Life). 

“ Cf. Will to Power, §§274, 401, 461,720, 721, and Dr. Dolson’s happy explan- 
- atory statement, as against Hollitscher’s Friedrich Nietzsche, in the Philo. 

sophical Review, May, 1905, p. 373. 

45 Genealogy of Morals, III, §14. 

46 That Nietzsche himself felt the difficulty keenly is shown in Will to Power, 
§685, cf. Werke, XIV, 218, §440. Prof. F. C. 8. Schiller, in commenting on a 
similar passage (Will to Power, §864), says, “‘The candor of the admission 
that the ‘strong’ are in reality the weaker, does not seem to leave much sub- 
stance in Nietzsche’s advocacy of the strong-man doctrine” (Quarterly Review, 
Jan., 1913, p. 157). 

47 As to the supreme significance of the individual specimen, see Will to 
Power, §§679-682, 713, and Professor Simmel’s remarks, op. cit., pp. 206-210. 

48 Werke, XI, 251, §221. 

49 Werke, XIII, 177-8, §406. 

© Op. cit., pp. 240-254. 

* Richter remarks on the vagueness of the concept (op. cit., p. 325); cf. 
also Fouillé, Nietzsche et |’ Immoralisme, II, ch. 1, F. C. S. Schiller, Quarterly 
Review, Jan. 1913, p. 157 (“‘he never unambiguously explains what he means 
by ‘strength’ and seems to have no consistent notion of it”). But is not 
the vagueness of the concept partly owing to the fact that like all abstractions 
it gets its real meaning in concrete instances, and a more or less varied meaning 
as the instances differ? 

® So far as he attempts an explanation of the world in terms of a will (or 
wills) to power, it is only, to use a happy expression of Professor Richter’s, a 
metaphysics of the first degree; what the real and ultimate nature of power 
(and will to it) is, he leaves undetermined, evidently inclining to regard it as 
an unnecessary and irrelevant question. 

53 Not that the possibilities of progress are infinite. The total amount of 
force, energy or power (they are equivalent expressions to Nietzsche) in the 
world, however great, is limited, and the combinations it can make and the 
heights it can attain, however far beyond anything we know now, have their 
limits too. When then the end is reached, power can only turn on itself, 
dissolving the fabrics it has made and allowing the play to begin again (cf. 
Will to Power, §712, Zarathustra, III, xiii, §2, Joyful Science, §111). It 
is Heraclitus’s Aeon, or the great “world-child Zeus,”’ over again (cf. “ Phil- 
osophy in the Tragic Period of the Greeks,’’ §§7, 8). 

54 “Success,” in Society and Solitude. 

56 As to the inner mechanics of the evolution, I am not able to make out 4 
clear consistent view in Nietzsche. He sometimes speaks as if the higher 
powers seized on the lower and subjugated them, presumably then being 
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independent existences themselves (the kinship between them only being that 
all are alike forms of power). Yet in general he uses the language of strict 
evolution; and perhaps even if there are eternally different kinds of power, 
this is not inconsistent with the higher being spiritualizations of the lower, 
rather than of a different substance. 

56 Mind, for instance, may have its ascendency over matter just because it 
is a spiritualization of the same energy that is in matter (this aside from the 
fact that matter is perhaps only itself definable ultimately in energetic terms). 

8’ The predominance he recognizes on this level is always of body and soul; 
in speaking of the robber-type that lies at the basis of aristocratic societies, 
he says, “its predominance lay not primarily in physical force, but in force of 
soul—they were the more complete men’”’ (Beyond Good and Evil, §257). 

58] do not mean that the equivalent idea does not often occur; cf. e.g., 
Genealogy of Morals, II, §17 (“a troop of blond robber-animals”’). 

59 Cf. the description of the memorials of the founding of states everywhere 
to be found: lands laid waste, towns destroyed, men made wild, consuming 
hatred between peoples, Werke, IX, 155. 

© Cf. Werke, XIII, 326, §797. 

Jt can only be charitably said that even those “who know” cannot in this 
age of the world be expected to know everything, especially when the subject 
is so strange and multiform a thinker as Nietzsche. I give only a few instances 
of hasty judgment;—The superman “will strive to become like the ‘blonde 
Bestie’ of the old German forests, etc.’’ (Prof. J. M. Warbeke, Harvard 
Theological Review, July, 1909, p. 373). Nietzsche’s speculations, “if ever they 
came to be acted upon, would dissolve society as we understand it and bring 
us back to the ‘dragons of the prime’”’ (Bennett Hume, London Quarterly 
Review, Oct., 1900, p. 338). ‘‘‘We have now at last,’ says Nietzsche, ‘arrived 
at the brink of the period when wickedness shall prevail again, as it did in the 
good old heroic times when the strong man scalped, and stole, and lied, and 
cheated, and abducted’ ”’ (Oswald Crauford, Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1900, 
p. 604). “One must . . . get back once more to a primitive natural- 
ness in which man is a magnificent blond beast, etc.’’ (Prof. H. T. Peck, 
Bookman, Sept., 1898, p. 30). ‘Imagined as Nietzsche describes him, he [the 
Ubermensch] reels back into the beast’’ (Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Ethics). 
Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison speaks of this “wild beast theory of ethics,” and 
finds Nietzsche’s message to be “ Back therefore to instinct, to ‘the original 
text’ of man” (Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 2d ed., p. 317). Dr. C. C. Everett, 
rarum nomen among American philosophical writers, who indeed expresses his 
perfect agreement with Nietzsche’s doctrine that the desire of power is the fun- 
damental element of life, the only question being what kind of a self is asserted, 
finds Nietzsche’s point of view practically ‘identical with that of a robber- 
baron of the middle ages’’ (Essays Theological and Literary, pp. 124-129). 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in commenting on Nietzsche’s view that power is the 
only thing that man will care to pursue, says that a man who has a right to 
such opinions would in our society become a great criminal, an active revolu- 
tionary, or an anarchist (Justice and Liberty, pp. 14-19)—a dictum the stran- 
ger, since Mr. Dickinson himself says later, “‘moral force in the end is the only 
force” (p. 217). 

® Riehl says “The already proverbial ‘blond beast’ is not an ideal of Niets- 
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sche’s, but his symbol for man as he was before culture was developed, the man 
of nature—his symbol for a pre-historic, pre-moral fact, and what appeared 
so attractive to him was the still unbroken force of nature there, not its bestig]- 
ity” (op. cit., p. 159). This statement only needs correction in so far as Nietz- 
sche had in mind not primitive man in general, but the primitive Aryans, 
See Professor Berthelot’s article, ‘‘ Nietzsche,” in the Grande Encyclopédie (a 
notable contrast to the meager, misleading article under the same heading in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica). Professor Thilly remarks, ‘‘he (Nietzsche) does 
not wish to bring back the ‘blond beast’ of early times” (Popular Science 
Monthly, Dec., 1905, p. 721). 

63 ‘‘ Manners,” in Society and Solitude. Of a similar temper is the remark (in 
connection with certain political agitations before our Civil War), “if it be only 
a question between the most civil and the most forcible, I lean to the last. 
Thus Hoosiers and Suckers are really better than the snivelling opposition. 
Their wrath is at least of a bold and manly sort.” 

* What in part misleads is the apparent gusto with which he describes the 
violence of the “blond beast”’ in the first of the two passages cited. So Prof. 
Heinrich Weinel charges Nietzsche with a thirst for blood, or at least with 
championing an impulse of that sort, because he portrays with astonishing 
and for the moment sympathetic penetration the psychology of the “ pale crim- 
inal’’ (Ibsen, Bjérnson, Nietzsche, p. 183, cf. Zarathustra, I, vi). But Nietzsche 
almost always becomes a part (for the time) of that which he describes. As 
matter of fact, however, ordinary deeds of blood were as repulsive to him as 
to any one, and he counsels no uncertain methods in dealing with them. His 
views of civil punishment deserve special treatment. 

65 Will to Power, §751. 

*6 Cf. Beyond Good and Evil, §261 (there is nothing harder for a really su- 
perior man to understand than vanity). 

67 Will to Power, §751. 

68 Cf. Werke, XIII, 177, §405 (happiness not the aim, but feeling of power). 
Happiness is an indeterminate conception anyway: “not ‘happiness follows 
virtue,’ but the strong man fires his happy state as virtue” (Will to Power, 
§1026). 

6° Werke, XI, 363-4, §543. Cf. “I have found force where one does not look 
for it, in simple, mild and agreeable men without the slighest desire to 
rule”—the idea being that strong natures rule anyway, even though, as he says, 
they do not lift a finger and bury themselves during their lifetime in a garden. 

% Mixed Opinions and Sayings, §354. 

" Beyond Good and Evil, §199. 

2 Tbid., §293. 

%8 Ibid., §242. 

™ En lisant Nietzsche, p. 344 ff. Faguet does however admit that the force 
is not brutality, or at least brutal manners, for he says that in Nietzsche’s dream 
of a superhuman élite who will deliberately conquer and oppress he always 
makes beautiful manners enter (p. 307). 

™% Will to Power, §769. 

7 Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, p. 87. Cf. what Caesar said, in letting 
his enemies of Pompey’s party go free after they had fallen into his hands: 
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“J will conquer after a new fashion and fortify myself in the possession of the 
wer I acquire, by generosity and mercy.” 

1 Will to Power, §856, cf. §544; The Antichristian, §14; Werke, XIV, 97, 
§207. 

18 Beyond Good and Evil, §285. 

7 Zarathustra, II, xxii; I, xv. 

® Beyond Good and Evil, §9; Genealogy etc., III, §7. 

81 Cf. Beyond Good and Evil, §210, Will to Power, §972. 

® Will to Power, §779. 

% Jbid., §977. 

4 Ibid, §978, cf. §960, and Beyond Good and Evil, §213. 

8 Cf. Will to Power, §422, as to the contrast with the purely scientific man 
who now is supreme; even Hegel made the philosopher subject to reality—he 
prepares for it, nothing more. 

8 Will to Power, §972, Beyond Good and Evil, §211. 

87 Will to Power, §§998-9. Somewhat in the same spirit Nietzsche ranks the 
church as an institution higher than the state, i.e. because it gives to the spir- 
jtual type of men the supreme place and has such confidence in the power of 
spirituality (Geistigkeit) that it renounces the use of rude force (Joyful Science, 
§358). So the rule exercised by heads of religious orders is spoken of as “the 
highest kind of ruling’”’ (Beyond Good and Evil, §61). Cf. the striking picture 
of the Vornehmheit of the higher Catholic clergy, Dawn of Day, §60. 

88 Genealogy etc., III, §18; Will to Power, §176. 

8 Werke, XI, 367, §554. 

” Will to Power, §§935, 938; from another point of view conduct of this sort 
is in certain repects questionable, Beyond Good and Evil, §258. 

% Will to Power, §939. 

® Genealogy etc., II, §10; The Wanderer and his Shadow, §34. 

% Twilight etc., viii, §6; Will to Power, §778; cf. August Dorner, Pessimismus, 
Nietzsche und Naturalismus. 

* Will to Power, §1020. 

% Tbid., §122. Contrary to his usual custom, libertinism of the intellect is 
once spoken of without disparagement (ibid., §120), but the thought is much 
the same as that underlying his use of the assassin motto, “ Nothing is true, 
everything is permitted” (see my earlier article, p. 229). 

% Will to Power, §737. 

97 Tbid., §815, cf. Werke, XIV, 273, §58. 

%® Dawn of Day, §76; Will to Power, §933. 

% Werke, XIV, 81, §161. 

10 Will to Power, §398. 

101 He devotes one of the Essays of Genealogy of Morals to the question, ‘“‘ What 
do Ascetic Ideals signify?” 

12 Beyond Good and Evil, §51. 

108 Werke, XI, 253, §229 (he remarks here that the reabsorption of the semen 
into the blood makes the strongest nourishment, and stimulates to an extra- 
ordinary degree the impulse for mastery, as also the craving for something 
contradictory and opposed on which the impulse may expend itself). 

14 Dawn of Day, §113; Will to Power, §382. 

106 The Antichristian, §57. 
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16 The Wanderer etc., §251. A virtue is properly something strong and indi- 
vidual, characterizing above all the exceptional man, Will to Power, §317. 

107 Nietzsche sharply distinguishes between the two things, Zarathusira 
I, xvii. 4 

108 Beyond Good and Evil, §19. 

109 Zarathustra, III, v, §3. 

10 Dawn of Day, §207; cf. the contemptuous references to the German sou 
with its involuntary bowing to titles of honor, orders, gracious looks from above 
etc., Werke, XIII, 344, §855. Prof. R. B. Perry’s references in this connection 
to Nietzsche (The Moral Economy) show little acquaintance with him. 

1 Genealogy etc., III, §14, cf. Will to Power, §98. 

us Cf. Werke, XIV, 119, §251 (vice, along with sickliness, mental derange- 
ment and hypernervosity, a symptom of physiological decadence); Will to 
Power, §42 (crime, celibacy, alcoholism, pessimism, anarchism, _libertin- 
ism, social and intellectual, classed along with vice); ibid., §871 (men of power 
and will the antithesis of the vicious and unbridled). 

3 Cf. Werke, XIII, 209, §481. 

14 Werke, XIII, 347, §859; Zarathustra, IV, iii, §1. 

us’ Werke, XIV, 65, §128; Zarathustra, III, xii, §21. 

16] here cite some of them:—Zarathustra, III, xii, §4, ‘‘a right which thou 
canst seize upon, thou shalt not allow to be given thee.” Of this it can only 
be said that Zarathustra is here speaking to his disciples, who are to take 
his ideals from the mountain-top down into the world, and that truth and 
moral commandments and the right to rule do not necessarily rest upon the 
general assent. Will to Power, §§735, 736, the tenor of which is that the weak 
and sickly may have their one moment of strength in a crime and that this 


may be a justification of their existence; also, that the really great in history 
have been criminals, breaking as they had need, with custom, conscience, 
duty — knowing the danger of it, yet willing the great end and therefore the 
means (cf. also Werke, XIV, 78, §153). As to the first point (cf. also Werke, 
XI, 250, §216), the view is not unlike Browning’s in “The Statue and the 
Bust”’: 


“T hear your reproach—‘But delay was best 

For their end was a crime.’—Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 

As a virtue golden through and through.” 


(Cf. also Nietzsche’s reference to Dostoiewsky’s testimony as to the strong 
characters he met with in prison, Will to Power, §233.) In judging the second 
point it may not be aside the mark to say that “‘crime”’ is a legal category, 
that “conscience” is a psychological phenomenon not necessarily squaring with 
the truth of things, that “duty” means felt duty, which may not be what one 
really ought to do (supposing that there is an objective standard)—does not the 
Talmud even say that there is ‘‘a time to serve the Lord by breaking his com- 
mandments?” Beyond Good and Evil, §158, “To our strongest impulse, the 
tyrant within us, not only our reason subjects itself, but also our conscience”; 
also Werke, XIII, p. 209, §482, “No one is held in check by principles.” 
These are primarily statements of fact and the truth of them is a question for 
psychologists. It may be said, however, that the last statement cannot possi- 
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bly mean that man’s thoughts, his general principles, may not influence his 
conduct, Nietzsche giving too many instances of a contrary view and indeed 
expressly saying, “You say that food, locality, air, society, change and deter- 
mine you? Now, your thoughts do it still more, for these determine you 
towards this food, locality, air, society —When you incorporate the thought of 
thoughts [he is here speaking of “eternal recurrence”’], it will change you” 
(XII, 64, §117, cf. §118). What perhaps Nietzsche really had in mind was 
that “principles,” taken abstractly and out of relation to the psychological 
driving forces, are ineffectual—somewhat as Fichte said, “‘man can only will 
what he loves” or as Professor Seeley spoke of the expulsive power of a new 
affection. Will to Power, §788, ‘to give back to the bésen man good con- 
science—has this been my involuntary concern? and indeed to the bésen man, 
so far as he is the strong man’’? This is perhaps the most shocking passage, but 
it is not really the most perplexing to one acquainted with Nietzsche’s thought 
and with his use of language. The “bése’’ man is one who is bent on injury or 
destruction and inspires fear; such men are necessary to the world’s progress, 
in Nietzsche’s estimation—both malevolent and benevolent impulses having 
their part to play. Nietzsche has no wish, however, to give good conscience to 
the bad (schlechten) man. 

17 Cf. Werke, XIV, 64, §125. 

us Cf., for example, Werke, XIV, 340, §191, Will to Power, §874. 

u9 Cf. Werke, XIV, 65, §129, Will to Power, §1026. 

10 Will to Power, §874. 

it Tbid., §750. 

12 Zarathustra, I, xi. At best princes today are in danger of becoming “‘sol- 
emn nothings” (Dawn of Day, §526). 

13 Will to Power, §953. 

14 See particularly §829 of that noteworthy essay. 

25 Dawn of Day, §447. 

26 Cf. op. cit., p. 242. The title which Simmel specially chooses is, however, 
“Die Moral der Vornehmheit” (“Vornehmheit” covering the distinctive 
characteristics of the ““Vornehmen’”’ or superior class). 

27 Cf. my previous article, p. 240 and note 83. 

28Cf. Zarathustra’s language: ‘‘Callest thou thyself free? Thy ruling 
thought would I hear and not that thou hast escaped a yoke. Art thou one 
who dare escape a yoke? Many a man has cast aside his last worth, when he 
cast aside his servitude’”’ (Zarathustra, I, xvii). 

29 In an address on Sir Francis Galton. 

1% Will to Power, §§854, 287; cf. the general attack on Individualism, tbid., 
§§782-4, 859, and Simmel’s thorough-going treatment of the subject, op. cit., 
pp. 206-211. 

131 Will to Power, §§886; Beyond Good and Evil, §29 (independence some- 
thing for the few), ef. §41. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PROBLEMS OF ConDucT: An Introductory Survey of Ethics. By 
Durant Drake, Assistant Professor of Ethics and Philosophy 
of Religion at Wesleyan University. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. xiii, 455. 

This is a book of the same general type as, but less thorough 
and technical than, the solid work on ‘‘Ethics’’ published by 
Professors Dewey and Tufts a number of years ago. In its four 
parts it covers a wide range of theoretical and practical problems, 
discussing “‘The Evolution of Morality” (pp. 9-72), “The 
Theory of Morality” (pp. 73-178), “‘Personal Morality” (pp. 
179-304), and “Public Morality”’ (pp. 305-449). The book was 
written, so Professor Drake tells us, to meet the needs both of the 
college student who has the added guidance of an instructor, 
and of the general reader who has no such assistance. Only a 
small part of it is devoted to the consideration of fundamental 
theoretical questions; the student who shies at thinking things 
out to their bitter end—and he is not an unknown quantity in 
our colleges—will be glad to learn from the Preface that ‘the 
disputes and technical language of theorists have been through- 
out so far as possible avoided, and that the author’s prayer “‘to 
be saved from academic abstractness and remoteness’’ has been 
answered. There can be no objection to such a treatment of 
the subject, which, the writer frankly confesses, must inevitably 
be superficial, if we steadily keep in mind that his chief aim is to 
give us not a system of ethics but a practical manual which shall 
“go straight to the real perplexities from which men suffer in 
deciding upon their conduct.’”’ The purpose of the study of 
ethics is for him, “ primarily, to get light for the guidance of life’’; 
he has sought ‘‘to impart a definite conception of relative values, 
to offer a thread for guidance through the labyrinth of moral 
problems, and to effect a heightened realization of the importance 
and the possibilities of right living.”” Judged by the task which 
Professor Drake has set himself—and it is a worthy task—this 
introductory survey must be characterized as clear and sensible. 
In our colleges, if anywhere, there ought to be a place for practi- 
cal moral instruction that will help the young to think intelli- 
gently upon moral matters; and who could be better fitted to 
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undertake this business than a man who devotes his efforts to 
the understanding of the meaning of the moral life? 

It would, however, be a pity if the beginner should regard the 
brief sketch of the theory of morality presented in this book as 
the last word upon the subject and should be turned away from 
a deeper study by the seemingly impatient tone of the Preface 
which may perhaps give him a false idea of the value of the work 
that has been done in this field. Problems can be made to 
appear much simpler than they are, in a popular text, and dis- 
cussions which have engaged the attention of great minds may 
impress the young student who is interested in the practical 
questions of the day as mere hair-splitting. Thus, for example, 
it will be easy for him, after reading Professor Drake’s exposition 
of Kant’s ethical philosophy, to agree that “‘as a theorist he is 
hopelessly inadequate,’ and he may wonder, after perusing the 
account of the happiness-theory, why anyone should ever have 
ventured to call it in question. A closer study of the works of 
the great German thinker would, I believe, show him that there 
is much more in the Kantian ethics than is offered in our author’s 
presentation of it, and a critical examination of the pleasure- 
theory would convince him that the quarrel between schools is 
not mere academic moonshine. Still, with the added guidance 
of a competent instructor, as Professor Drake recommends, to 
raise doubts, suggest opposing views, conduct a discussion with 
the object of making the student think for himself, and to direct 
“the outside readings which should supplement this purposely 
brief and summary treatment,’ the student can avoid the danger 
of a paralyzing dogmatism, and the book cannot fail to be what 
alone it aims to be, that is, a useful and interesting introductory 


survey of ethics. 
; FRANK THILLY. 


Cornell University. 


JUVENILE CourTs AND ProBaTIon. By Bernard Flexner and 
Roger N. Baldwin. New York: The Century Company, 
1914. Pp. 308. 

THE JUVENILE CouRT AND THE ComMuNITY. By Thomas D. 
Eliot. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914. $1.25. 


The text of the first of these volumes was prepared by Bernard 
Flexner of the Kentucky and the Chicago Bar, and Roger N. 
aldwin, formerly Chief Probation Officer of the St. Louis Ju- 
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venile Court, was endorsed and accepted as a report on Juvenile 
Courts and their Administration by a committee of the National 
Probation Association composed, in addition to the two authors, 
of the following persons: 

Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado. 

Julian W. Mack, former Judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

Homer Folks, President of the New York State Probation 
Commission. 

Maude E. Miner, Secretary of the New York State Probation 
Association. 

Edwin Mulready, Deputy Commissioner, Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Probation. 

Arthur W. Towne, former Secretary of the New York State 
Probation Commission. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the subject and of 
the volume attention may be called to the pertinent facts with 
reference to the attitude of the law towards offending or delin- 
quent children. The earlier or common law regarded children 
under seven as incapable of crime, between seven and fourteen 
the presumption was against their being criminally capable, but 
this presumption could be overcome, and if it were so rebutted, 
the offending child was treated exactly as the adult offender, 
as to methods of arrest, of detention, trial, and punishment. 
So that there is on record the hanging of children of eight and 
ten years of age.’ In general, too, the right of the father in the 
matter of custody and control of his children was absolute, not 
to be interfered with by the courts of law in the absence of such 
habits of drunkenness, blasphemy and indecency as would ob- 
viously prove demoralizing even to little children. The Courts 
of Equity, however, had a more extended jurisdiction and if in 
any way its jurisdiction would attach to the problems of any 
child, the decisions reached could be based on considerations of 
reason and of the child’s well-being rather than on out-worn 
rules of strict law. The Chancellor who presided over the Court 
of Equity was the agent through whom was exercised the ex- 
traordinary jurisdiction of the King as Parens Patrie over the 
orphans, the helpless, and those who under the ordinary rules 





1See Blackstone, Commentaries, etc., Book IV, Chapter II. 
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of law could not find adequate protection. Two obstacles, how- 
ever, prevented the extended enjoyment of this beneficent 
jurisdiction. 

(1) The theory that equity could obtain jurisdiction only when 
there was property—a theory somewhat justified by the great 
costliness of chancery procedure, and (2) the fact that the court 
was not equipped to enforce or administer decisions requiring 
long continued or delicate treatment of the difficult situation in 
which infant wards might find themselves. The widespread 
adoption of the juvenile court idea then has been based in the 
recognition of the ancient equity practice which has been en- 
larged to include offending children and so developed as to deal 
with complicated problems. 

The subject-matter of this book deals then with the principles 
underlying the successful organization of an agency which, while 
vested with the compulsory power of the state, undertakes to 
deal constructively with individual cases of dependency, delin- 
quency, neighborhood neglect, and all the other factors which 
lead in a modern community to the breakdown of family life. 

The discussion covers such topics as (1) the method of select- 
ing the judge, who should be assigned for periods not shortér 
than a year (p. 15), who should be a trained lawyer and a student 
of social problems, and at least in the girls’ cases, a woman; (2) 
the methods of bringing children into court, which should be 
effected by summons rather than warrant, by persons in civilian’s 
clothes and so as to express the fact that the court is a protective 
and not a penal agency; (3) the detention of children until a plan 
of treatment for their case can be worked out; (4) the classifica- 
tion of the wards of the court; (5) the investigation on which 
plans of treatment are based; (6) the organization of subsidiary 
agencies, such as a psychopathic clinic, upon which the court 
must rely; (7) the procedure in court; (8) the proper construction 
and arrangement of the court room so as to reduce the formality 
and facilitate privacy, and (9) the treatment of those children 
with whom it seems possible to deal without recourse to the final 
and radical measure—commitment to an institution. 

The purpose of this treatment is reconstruction of the family 
and education of its members. And when there is evidence of a 
serious breakdown the agency through which constructive meth- 
ods must be applied and educational devices worked out is the 
Probation Department of the court. The discussion therefore 
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deals at length with the questions involved in the selection of 
the members of this department, their training, supervision, 
specialization of task, and the methods which may with some 
hope of success be employed by them in dealing with the wards 
of the court. 

Perhaps as interesting a topic as any included in the discussion 
is that of the compilation of statistics in annual reports. To 
no other agency is given in fuller measure than to the juvenile 
court the opportunity to reveal for the enlightenment of the 
community the forces which are hostile to child-life and to child- 
wellbeing. If, however, this revelation is to be effectively made, 
it must be by intelligently compiled reports. Moreover, if the 
court is to profit by its own experience, indeed, if it is to do 
thorough and well-planned work, accurate and adequate reports 
of work done and consequences observed are essential. A very 
important service therefore which the writers have performed is 
the set of suggested forms to be considered in the organization 
of any new department or in raising the efficiency of any depart- 
ment now in existence. With the proposed forms for a model 
juvenile court law and for laws covering a number of related 
points, the volume will prove of very great service to the officials 
connected with juvenile courts already in operation and to those 
concerned with better standards of child care who wish to secure 
the establishment of a juvenile court on a sound basis in their 
community. 

This is no slight undertaking because in the rapid adoption of 
the Juvenile Court laws, there has been great pressure to impose 
upon the court duties for which it was not in the nature of the 
case adapted. Especially has confusion arisen from the failure 
to distinguish between the problems of relief arising from simple 
poverty and the problems of discipline connected with drunken- 
ness, immorality and other forms of degradation. 

In the “Juvenile Court and the Community,” Thomas D. 
Eliot points out that the failure to distinguish between dependent 
and neglected children, 7.e., between poverty and neglect on the 
one hand, and between neglected and delinquent children, 7.e., 
cases in which the parents are the true subjects of discipline and 
those in which the children should be placed under treatment, 
has necessarily given rise to confusion of function and conse- 
quent lack of efficiency in service and to retarded development. 
Dr. Eliot’s conclusions are based on an extensive survey of the 
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Juvenile Court Laws and the practice prevailing in connection 
with the administration of those laws. 


SoPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
University of Chicago. 


Jesus IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFrrTer. By Heinrich 
Weinel, D.D., and Alban G. Widgery, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1914. Pp. x, 458. 


Mr. Widgery has laid English readers under a debt of gratitude 
by rendering accessible to them Weinel’s Jesus im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert, which has enjoyed great and well-merited popularity. 
But this volume is much more than a translation. Mr. Widgery 
has freely adapted Weinel’s book, and has added much new 
matter concerning the views of Jesus taken by French, British, 
American and Italian thinkers. In its present form the book 
appears to have a threefold aim. It is predominantly histor- 
ical and gives an account not only of the theories which have 
been held concerning the historical Jesus, but also of the solu- 
tions of contemporary problems which, in the eyes of different 
thinkers, Jesus would offer. But a more speculative aim is 
also involved. The authors have their own position to de- 
fend, and they work out the implications of this stand-point 
in connection with different aspects of life for which Jesus 
has significance. Lastly, a highly practical purpose inspires 
every paragraph, ‘‘the hope that these pages may help, however 
little, to present Jesus so that he may inspire man with loy- 
alty toward himself.”” The book challenges comparison with 
Schweitzer’s work Von Reimarus zu Wrede, a translation of which 
under the title ‘The Quest of the Historical Jesus’? appeared 
in 1910. (On p. 410 Mr. Widgery gives the name of the book 
as ‘‘From Reimarus to Wrede.”’ But, of course, this was not 
the title of the English translation. In the index the correct 
title is given, though the date of publication is wrongly stated.) 
Both works are primarily historical. Both trace the evolution 
of ‘the historical Jesus”’ in the 19th century. Both have a 
position of their own to promulgate and defend. But while 
Schweitzer considered only theologians, this book has regard 
also to poets, dramatists and litterateurs; and it has much to 
say of Jesus in the light of the social question. It is much more 
popular in style than Schweitzer’s book: its appeal is not pri- 
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marily to the student of theology. It sets forth in an untech- 
nical way the history of the various views which have been 
taken of “the historical Jesus.’’ Like the Christ of the Apoc- 
ryphal Acts of John, he has appeared in different forms to different 
minds, and it is well that the popular mind should be aware of 
the fact which theology has long known, that “the historical 
Jesus,’’ so far from being a clearly defined figure, is an almost 
hopelessly Protean form. Again, the book before us is more 
impartial than Schweitzer’s. Yet to Schweitzer himself the 
authors are really unfair. They state his position unfairly and 
then dismiss it casually. When Schweitzer insists that the ethi- 
cal teaching of Jesus is an /nterimsethik, the important point is 
that the interval includes the whole period of the present dis- 
pensation. No doubt the matter as well as the form of the 
teaching was affected by a belief in the imminent consummation 
of the world, but the fact that it is an Interimsethik does not 
render it as a system of morality any the less ultimate and defi- 
nitive. The interim is equivalent to the temporal order, and no 
ethical system has any validity without the bounds of the tem- 
poral order. 

Both in philosophy and theology the authors maintain a 
position of their own. The philosophical position is vague and 
unsatisfactory: it is a type of Personal Idealism. Mr. Widgery 
(for the philosophical prolegomena due to him alone) con- 
tents himself with emphasizing the importance of “ person- 
ality’’ and ‘‘experience.’”’ For Mr. Widgery it seems to be a 
sufficient justification of anything that we “experience’’ it. 
Now this may or may not be true, but we cannot know it to 
be true until Mr. Widgery tells us much more clearly than he 
has done what he means by ‘“‘experience.’”’ On p. 342 religious 
experience is equated with faith. Both are sharply distinguished 
from thought: ‘‘they are attained through living.” There 
seems to be a good deal of confusion here. It is surely clear 
that religious experience cannot be equated with faith. Much 
that is religious experience is not faith, and much that is faith 
is not religious experience. The circles of faith and religious 
experience intersect: neither falls wholly within the other. 
Further, the concept of faith, difficult enough already, becomes 
simply unintelligible if it be sharply cut off from thought. If 
we divide harshly life from thought (a separation in itself vicious), 
then the affinities of faith are with thought and not with life. 
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Again, what precisely is meant by this: ‘Personality transcends 
the theoretical: it cannot be simply “known,’’ it can only be 
‘experienced’ personally.” (p. 19) It means, I suppose, that 
personality reveals itself only in a one-one relationship, both terms 
of which are indefinable persons who are related not by knowledge 
but in experience. But this seems to me to need a great deal 
of explication, and I look forward to the book which Mr. Widgery 
has promised on the philosophy of religion. His philosophy of 
religion will be particularly interesting, if such statements as 
“God is not a proposition that one believes in, but a truth that one 
lives’? (p. 394) really represent his mind. In any case the world 
badly needs more light from those who profess ‘‘ Personalism”’ 
or “Personal Idealism.”’ 

The theological position of the authors is humanitarian. 
The Jesus whom they present is ‘‘the good and powerful man of 
Nazareth.’’ He was not specifically different from other men: 
his spiritual nature was affected by sin (Luke xviii, 19). Though 
the authors admit that in the gospels two distinctly different 
series of expressions run side by side (in the one set Jesus is 
merely the prophet who points the way to God, in the other 
his disciples consider him to be, and he seems to be himself 
conscious of being, a new and complete revelation of God), yet 
throughout they oppose the doctrine of the Two Natures. At 
the same time they speak of Jesus as Saviour and Redeemer 
in terms of religious veneration which seem proper only if applied 
to Very God of Very God. Religious humanitarians who insist 
on the need of loyalty to a human Jesus often do not clearly see 
the dilemma which faces them. If they speak of a merely-man 
Jesus in the language of worship, they expose themselves to the 
charge of hagiolatry and idolatry. And it is, of course, no defence 
to point out, as Thieme has done, that such hagiolatry involves 
the worship of only one man. Mr. Widgery enters a very sound 
protest against the psychological theology of Dr. Sanday. But 
his arguments might be even stronger than they are. Dr. 
Sanday’s defence of the divine nature in Jesus by relegating it 
to the subliminal consciousness is a counsel of despair. It is on 
a par with Spencer’s reconciliation of philosophy and religion 
in the Unknowable. The subliminal consciousness is practically 
an unknown region, and we ought therefore to refrain from seek- 
ing explanations from it, and thus committing the fallacy of 
obscurum per obscurius. To refer the divine nature to the 
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subliminal consciousness is to whittle it away to vanishing-point. 
For at this level neither judgment nor purpose are possible, 
and a divine nature which neither wills nor judges is not worth 
having. Dr. Sanday’s view reduces in fact to a pure humani- 
tarianism. On p. 145 it is interesting to note that the authors 
quote Mark x, 45 without remark, apparently disagreeing with 
Wellhausen’s view that the second clause involves a peraBaais els 
&\Xo yévos. On p. 371 it is asserted that for Hegel Jesus 
had value only as the incarnation of an idea. If by “idea”’ is 
meant what Hegel intended it to mean, then this is the same as 
saying in ordinary language that for Hegel Jesus was an ultimate 
reality. But the authors do not intend this. They wish to 
suggest that for Hegel Jesus had a significance which is purely 
speculative. Now it is clear that when Hegel considers Jesus 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, the purely theoretic 
interest masters all others. He recasts the dogma of the Trinity 
in accordance with his threefold scheme of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, and involves as its three elements God in Himself, 
God in the otherness from Himself, and God in the return to 
Himself. It is quite true that, as Strauss showed, Hegel’s inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of Incarnation would apply more 
exactly to humanity as a whole than to the historical Jesus. 
But this is just one of the points on which there are two minds 
in Hegel. When he is reinterpreting the dogmas of the Church, 
he makes them fit in with his speculative scheme, but on par- 
ticular points his own real attitude seems to have differed from 
that necessitated by his system. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in a most interesting 
book is the last, “In the New Century.”’ For few as are the 
years of the Twentieth Century, it has already given many and 
various answers to that question, ‘‘Whom say men that I am?” 
Arthur Drews answers ‘A myth,” and Jensen “A variant of 
the Babylonian God-man Gilgamesh.”’ Less rashly Schweit- 
zer represents him as a fanatical apocalyptist, Miss Underhill 
as an active mystic in whom the independent spiritual life is 
raised to exceptional grandeur, Loisy as a self-deluded Jewish 
Messiah, Binet Sanglé as a physical and mental degenerate 
belonging to a stock ruined by alcoholism and tuberculosis. 
Such are some of the lineaments which the Twentieth Century 
has descried in the face of ‘‘the historical Jesus.’’ But as Marcus 
Aurelius wrote (vi. 42) ‘Men coéperate after different fashions; 
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even those codperate abundantly who find fault with what hap- 
pens, and who try to oppose it and hinder it: for the world has 
need even of such men as these.”” This book will not have 
failed if it leads men to study for themselves the central figure 
of history, who in other days was called Messiah, Son of Man 
and Son of God—names which have become for the modern 
world little more than compressed parables whose meaning has 
been lost—and who still comes to us out of the dim and mys- 
terious past and utters that word of command which has so 
often fallen on ears that are dull of hearing. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 
University of St. Andrews. 


MysTICISM AND THE CREED. By W.F. Cobb, D.D. London. 
Maemillan & Co., 1914. Pp. XXVIII, 112. 


The value and the liberty of interpretation of creeds form the 
subject of keen discussion in all churches at the present day, 
even in those which do not recite formulas of belief in pub- 
lie worship. Dr. Cobb’s very interesting book is a contri- 
bution to this discussion from a point of view which seems 
to be almost equally removed from that of ordinary ortho- 
doxy and that of the usual type of broad churchman. He 
agrees, however, on the practical question, with the demand for 
latitude of interpretation. The creeds should not lightly be 
changed, since they sum up and hand on the spiritual insight of 
generations; yet a fixed form is an anomaly in a world of con- 
stant change and progress. The legitimate claims of tradition 
and freedom can only be reconciled by allowing a very wide 
liberty of interpretation of the received formulas. Dr. Cobb’s 
own interpretation is that of a thorough mystic. He calls upon 
us to regard the spiritual significance of the articles of faith as the 
fundamental one; only so he thinks can we reach a standpoint 
which, being deeper than the merely historical, is able to make us 
independent of the results of historical research. The state- 
ments of the creed are then to be taken as symbols of eternal 
spiritual truths. Indeed Dr. Cobb would hold that only the 
“twice-born”’ are capable of a real understanding of the creed. 
The mystic alone has the true standpoint. “Like St. Paul he has 
had his Damascus day, and ever afterwards that experience is the 
focus which determines the worth of things. For the voice 
which has spoken within is a voice that had summoned into con- 
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sciousness the love for all living things which heretofore had 
slumbered, and before Love all other faculties bow their head.” 

This method of interpretation is applied to all the articles 
of the Apostles’ creed. Dr. Cobb’s pages give ample evidence 
of wide reading and of the activity of an imaginative if sometimes 
fanciful intelligence. It is clearly impossible for a reviewer 
to follow him throughout his course, and we may perhaps take 
the Virgin Birth as a representative example of his treatment. 
Regarded as a physical event the miraculous birth has no relig- 
ious value. Not until it has been “raised to the peerage of 
symbols” can it take rank as a religious fact. Dr. Cobb finds 
in it a parable of the regeneration of the soul. ‘Where the soul, 
figured as Eve, listens to the seductions of sense, 72. e., of Life as 
seeking to act apart from the Whole, she becomes from generate 
degenerate and must become regenerate, 7. e., she must become 
purified or single-pointed, and then perfect her purification by 
giving birth to the Christ through the Spirit who is her true 
husband. Eve must become Mary, and her Son the St. George 
bruising the serpent’s head. The soul is first the daughter, then 
the spouse, and finally the mother of God.” Indifference to the 
historical is one of the well established characteristics of mysti- 
cism, and Dr. Cobb evidently possesses this characteristic in a 
marked degree. It is remarkable that a large book dealing with 
a document which contains, prima facie, a series of historical 
statements should give so little space to a discussion of the 
evidence for those statements. It is in many cases difficult to 
discover whether Dr. Cobb believes them to be historical or no. 
It is very easy to discover that Dr. Cobb does not greatly care. 
Some remarks at the beginning of the book lead us to think that 
he would exclude the miraculous; on the other hand he is careful 
to say that the analogy between Spirit and Nature make it 
probable that spiritual truths will have symbolical expressions 
in the natural order. 

Even Theologians who have no desire to defend an extreme 
traditionalism will probably feel that so complete a “‘tran- 
scendence”’ of the historical is not possible for Christianity. The 
very creed upon which our author is commenting is a standing 
witness to the fact that Christianity is a historical religion. It 
is not only a collection of maxims for mystics, it implies a certain 
view of the world and of the position of the individual soul in it; 
and this view cannot be divorced from belief in some historical 
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events of supreme importance. The peculiar claims of Chris- 
tianity are bound up with the assertion of the uniqueness of the 
historical Christ and the uniqueness of the divine impulse behind 
the beginnings of his religion. It is possible that Dr. Cobb would 
be able to agree with these remarks in principle, but I cannot 
help regarding it as a defect in his book that he has not made 
his position clear in this matter, and it is certain that there are 
many pages which suggest, even to a careful reader, a different 
view. Nevertheless, in spite of its dangerous one-sidedness, 
there is obvious truth in the main contention of the book. The 
merely historical is not yet religion. Not until historical fact 
becomes the vehicle of spiritual and eternal truth does it obtain 
full religious significance. 

It appears to be a defect inherent in the mystical temperament 
to be unable to appreciate the spiritual values which are con- 
nected with the state and social institutions. Dr. Cobb has a 
very low opinion of both Church and State in their “empirical” 
manifestations, though he is full of enthusiasm for the ideal 
Church. The actual church appears to him to be little better 
than a necessary evil. History shows, he thinks, that ecclesi- 
astical organizations almost inevitably degenerate into institu- 
tions resting upon force, and, so far from being reflections of 
the ideal church, become an “instrument of Satan,’”’ a means of 
testing and perfecting of the truly spiritual. The state is even 
more strongly condemned. It is contrary to ‘‘that an-archism 
which is the necessary fruit of the Christian life.”’ It is a “monu- 
ment of evil, an excrescence on the community it oppresses under 
due forms of law.” 

Many other views expressed by Dr. Cobb invite discussion and 
criticism. He has some highly controversial remarks on the 
relations between Christianity, Judaism and Gnosticism. Atten- 
tion too should be directed to his very interesting defence of the 
theory of Re-incarnation. It is probable that no one but the 
author will be able to read his book with complete agreement; 
but the whole work is a frank statement of an individual point 
of view by a man of deeply spiritual mind. Many readers who 
are distracted by the voices of religious controversy will doubtless 
find in some of Dr. Cobb’s reflections indications of a way to a 


level of religious life where there is peace. 
W. R. MatrHews. 


University College, London, England. 
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INTERPRETATIONS AND Forecasts: A Study of Survivals and 
Tendencies in Contemporary Society. By Victor Branford, 
M.A. London: Duckworth & Co., 1914. Pp. xxiv, 411, 


The author of this work has thrown himself with immense 
enthusiasm into the movement of “city-planning’”’ under a general 
sociological idea. With the enthusiasm it is possible to sym- 
pathize without attaching to the idea quite the central importance 
that it has in his eyes and in those of his master, Professor Patrick 
Geddes. The idea is good in its proper place, but its place is 
not at the summit. The modern city is not the equivalent of 
the ancient city, which was a sovereign state. This was the 
essence of it, and it was in virtue of this that politics could be 
conceived as the supreme art of ordering social life. This I 
hold against Mr. Branford that the translation of Aristotle’s 
més by state rather than city is essentially right. The mod- 
ern unit corresponding to the ancient city is the national state. 
This may seem relatively abstract, but the city can never again 
be substituted for it; and if we try to substitute a federation of 
cities or ‘‘regions’”—to make a transition, as the author puts it, 
“from state and national politics to civics and regionalism’’ 
(p. 360), we shall go seriously astray. 

In detail, also, I think he is apt to take the wrong models. It 
is true that his enthusiasm extends to the ancient city, but it is 
the medieval city that he most loves to dwell on. Now, while 
we may admire the rich internal growth of this, a protest is 
necessary against the notion that it could ever at any time have 
had the value of a conception dominating life. The medixval 
city, even when a republic, was a republic without intellectual 
liberty. For the political ideal of the time, as expressed by 
Dante, it was not an autonomous unit but a unit in the universal 
empire. Thus politically and spiritually—by Empire and 
Papacy—it was restricted as the ancient city was not. The 
modern city, which descends from it, is at its best a well-ordered 
municipality under a national state. This last, in an Aristotelian 
spirit, though not according to the letter of Aristotle, we may 
take as the mean between municipality and empire; of which the 
first is essentially subordinate, while the second is a transitional 
mode of dealing with huge aggregates brought together or held 
together by historical accidents. Where we follow Aristotle is 
in finding our ideal in the mean. The basis of the good or the 
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best life of the individual, for any time that can be foreseen, is 
the unified national state. 

If I have put this rather dogmatically, it is for the sake of 
brevity. For the sake of brevity, also, I leave out several points 
Ihad noted. I will only say that the author seems to be one of 
those individual enthusiasts who, in enjoyment of the recently- 
acquired sense for the many vital beginnings in the actual Middle 
Age, ignore the darker side on which to some minds it is still an 
ideal. When he refers, for example, to ‘The historic fact of 
lawyers and politicians having arrogated the functions of the 
spiritual power without being able to perform the realities of it’’ 
(p. 306), I ask: Does this mean that they suppressed the In- 
quisition “without putting anything in its place,” as those who 
dislike ‘‘mere negatives” are accustomed to say? Similarly, 
when he speaks of “the great problem bequeathed by the Middle 
Ages—that of subordinating politics to morals” (p. 314), my 
comment again takes the form of a query: Illustrated by the 
Albigensian Crusade? 

I must, however, add that the actual fault I find in the work 
is not the suggestion of a more stringent order to bring the 
modern “anarchy” toa close. I have no objection to anything 
positive that Mr. Branford derives from Comte, for example. 
Where he is on the wrong political track seems to me rather in a 
kind of return to the Spencerian ‘administrative nihilism” so 
far as the state is concerned; though his expressed attitude to 
Spencer is chiefly antagonistic. ‘The best government,” he 
says (pp. 319-320), ‘will be the one which most steadfastly sets 
before itself the ideal of preparing its own euthanasia.”’ To this 
I reply: The best government—again, for any time that can 
be foreseen,—will be the one which most concentrates and puts 
to most use its powers for action. 

T. WHITTAKER. 


London, England. 


SexuaL Eruics. By Robert Michels, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Basle. London and Felling-on- 
Tyre: Walter Scott Publishing Co. Pp. xv, 296 (Contem- 
porary Science Series). 

This volume contains much that is interesting about sex but 
very little in regard to ethics. The ethical formula of sex relation- 
ships is that they are legitimate except where they result from 
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force or fraud or in the loss of health or in the neglect of any 
children concerned. The author sometimes gets near this as 
on p. 36 or again in his very useful remarks about rape or the 
ideal of male continence or the absurd customs of respectable 
betrothal, but he is invariably timid in arriving at any positive 
conclusion, which is not what might be expected of a continental 
writer producing a book under the editorship of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. For example, he considers that books “written in the 
sole aim of inducing sexual excitement”’ should be suppressed by 
law without reflecting that (1) a prosecuting official was suffi- 
ciently excited in this direction by Mr. Havelock Ellis’ works to 
prosecute them many years ago, (2) people who want such 
works can extract excitement out of many seemingly innocent 
classics, (3) there is no reason why any adult who desires such 
solitary excitement should not have it. 

Again on p. 153 he expresses the hope that his daughters will 
marry men who “bring their wives the same purity and physical 
virginity that their wives bring to them.”’ The only reason 
alleged for this aspiration is that young men are the “custodians 
of a sacred fire’? and ‘‘must safeguard their vital energies and 
must not abuse their physical powers.”” The loss of such virginity 
as he mentions need obviously not destroy the young man’s 
‘vital energies or physical powers,” and the next eight pages are 
devoted to an exposition of the doctrine that ‘‘generally speak- 
ing, the men who remain chaste, are men of little worth.” In 
fact the chapter ends with a very effective protest against the 
implied guarantee of virginity that is demanded from women. 

The author does not seem to have grasped what I maintain to 
be the fact that the whole theory and practice (such as it is) of 
Christian sex-morality reposes on nothing but the compulsory 
virginity of unmarried women and this is the whole issue of the 
modern problem. It is very well stated by Professor Forster 
of Zurich, who, though not a Catholic, champions the Catholic 
point of view. What the student of these problems wants is a 
reply to Férster, which this inconclusive essay certainly is not. 

Another almost equally vital-issue is the question of divorce. 
The word does not occur once in the book but the whole discus- 
sion of sex-morality is at the moment hinging on this problem. 

It is also odd that the continental writer of an English book 
on this subject should utterly ignore the English and American 
attitude towards it. The English and the Americans are not 
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more rigid than other people but they believe in propagating 
chastity by “suggestion.” They bring up their children to 
imagine that intercourse outside marriage only goes on in quasi- 
criminal circles. When the children grow up they know better 
but continue the same policy. Those who break the code secretly 
are often the first to praise it for obvious reasons, and those who 
are found out silently bow to a hypocrisy which they consider 
essential for the moral safety of the community. We are practi- 
cal but mentally indolent. We see that the problem is difficult 
and that its discussion may violate social peace and this is our 
compromise. But a continental writer need not be so timid and 
this book is evidently inconclusive by reason of timidity. The 
author denounces “materialism”? with a vagueness that one 
associates with the English and American newspaper. What 
a “materialistic” theory of the universe has to do with his thesis 
or why he should denounce it or whether he understands what 
the word means is a problem more worth studying by the psychol- 
ogist than the philosopher. 
E. S. P. Haynes. 


London, England. 


THE MEANING OF MarriaGeE. By G. Spiller. London: Watts 
& Co., 1914. Pp. VI, 120. 


According to Mr. Spiller, ‘manifestly if we want to know the 
meaning of marriage we ought to search out homes where con- 
ditions are favorable. Afterwards we may allow for every kind 
of deviation from the norm . . :. we are aware we must 
examine particularly those where the ideal and real coalesce.” 

Subsequent passages in the book imply that what most of us 
call an ideal marriage is here accounted “the norm”’ and con- 
sequently to many of his readers Mr. Spiller’s valuation seems too 
high. For him marriage is the best possible arrangement in a 
world which also closely approximates to the best possible type, 
but his proofs leave us cold, his arguments unconvinced as to his 
knowledge of facts or capacity to advise. However he does 
advise every one—parents, teachers, married folk and unmarried, 
widows and widowers. To some, probably, his counsel will 
seem fatuous: For example, many men and women confronted 
by real problems will find it impossible to take such suggestions 
as “never to let a scolding word pass our lips’”’ or ‘“‘never to raise 
Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 10 
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our voice beyond the conversational scale” as illuminating sug- 
gestions. Mr. Spiller has spoilt his short bibliography by un- 
scholarly criticism. 
Nancy Carty. 
London, England. 


THE Prosiem oF INnpivipuaLity. By Hans Driesch, Ph.D., 
LL.D., London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. x, 84. 


This book consists of four lectures delivered at the London 
University in October, 1913. In it the author endeavors to 
formulate in a necessarily sketchy manner the main outlines of 
his philosophy. The first two lectures are a kind of synopsis of 
his Gifford Lectures, and in these the empirical proofs of Vitalism 
are set forth. In the third lecture he attempts an a priori deduc- 
tion of the conceptions of Vitalism, on the Kantian model. 
Finally, in Lecture IV, the question is discussed whether the 
Universe is organic, and it is this that constitutes the “problem 
of individuality. ”’ 

The doctrine of Vitalism, according to Driesch, means that 
life is autonomous within a limited field, that ‘there is some agent 
at work in morphogenesis which is not of the type of physico- 
chemical agents” (p. 19). The chief argument (p. 14) in support 
of this theory is developed in the first lecture. Driesch is 
anxious to show with absolute conclusiveness that Vitalism is 
true. He therefore attempts to develop a contradiction from 
the hypothesis that a ‘‘machine”’ is the basis of certain living 
phenomena, it being assumed that Vitalism is the only alternative 
to a “machine” theory, so that if it is proved that every “ma- 
chine’”’ theory leads of necessity to a contradiction, Vitalism will 
be established. Very briefly stated, the proof is as follows: 

There are certain biological phenomena which are “harmo- 
nious-equipotential’”’ systems, that is, systems, each element of 
which is capable of playing a number of different réles. The 
actual role it plays in any given case being a “function of its 
position” (p. 18 et passim). The normal blastula of the sea- 
urchin, e. g., develops into a normal animal; but if it is cut ‘‘ with 
a pair of very fine scissors in any direction you like, each part so 
obtained will go on developing—provided it is not smaller than 
one quarter of the whole—and will form a complete larva of small 
size’ (p. 11). What each cell does is always in “harmony’’— 
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given certain conditions—with what is done by its fellow-cells. 
Could a “machine’”’ be the basis of this phenomenon? 

Driesch symbolizes the facts by four rectangles, a large one 
containing the remaining three which overlap each other. We 
then have the proof: ‘The large rectangle represents an H. E. S. 
{harmonious-equipotential system] in its normal undisturbed 
state. It might @ priori contain a very complicated kind of 
‘machine’ as the foundation of development. But any frag- 
ment of the system (the small rectangles and innumerable others), 
contingent as to its size and to its position in the original H. E. S., 
is equally able to produce a small but complete organism. On 
the basis of the mechanistic theory, then, any fragment of the 
H. E. S. would contain the same ‘machine’ as the original sys- 
tem. This is absurd’”’ (p. 18). 

This conclusive proof of Vitalism appears to be lacking in 
cogency. “On the basis of the mechanistic theory, then, any 
fragment of the H. E. S. would contain the same ‘machine’ as 
the original system.’’ The words “‘the same” in this sentence 
bear the whole burden of Vitalism. They mean “the identical” 
—only thus does absurdity arise—yet what is the warrant for 
their use in this sense?—Let it be remembered that the animals 
resulting from the development of parts of the normal blastula 
are not “the same’”’ as each other or as the normal animal. 
They are of different sizes: only their forms are “the same.” 
What they require, therefore, as their bases, is not the same 
“machine,”’ but similar “machines.”’ If “the same machine,” 
in Driesch’s statement, were replaced by the legitimate words, 
“similar machines,’ the contradiction would vanish. 

To demonstrate this, let us keep “the same”’ in Driesch’s 
statement, and instead of ‘“‘machine,’’ which Driesch considers 
impossible, let us put, what he considers correct, a ‘‘non-physico- 
chemical agent.’”’ We then have: On the basis of the facts, 
“any fragment of the H. E. 8. would contain the same ‘non- 
physico-chemical’ agent as the original system.’’ We may 
add, as Driesch does, mutatis mutandis, “This is absurd.” That 
is to say, the professed contradiction does not exist, the apparent 
absurdity being due merely to the manner in which the argument 
is stated and disappearing as soon as the statement is corrected. 
If, however, it be maintained that Driesch’s statement is correct 
as it stands, it is obvious that “ harmonious-equipotential”’ 
systems have no basis whatever, either mechanical or other. 
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For, if possible, let x be the real basis of such a system; then, 
whatever xz may be, retain Driesch’s statement substituting 2 
for “machine” and “true” for ‘mechanistic,’ and the result 
is an absurdity. 

The “second” empirical proof of Vitalism is in principle identical 
with the “‘first’”’ (and admittedly the most important) ; it depends 
on the words ‘“‘the same”’ (p. 22). Driesch states that J. S. 
Haldane accepts this “second” proof. This is misleading. 
Haldane expressly rejects every proof of Vitalism, admitting 
only that the facts which Driesch considers in his “second” 
proof are not capable of a mechanistic explanation. For Hal- 
dane Vitalism is not, as it is for Driesch, the only alternative to 
mechanism. 

Considering the author’s advocacy of Vitalism, the last lecture. 
deals with a question that, one should have thought, might have 
been dismissed in limine. Vitalism means the autonomy of life 
within limits, according to Driesch, and this doctrine is believed 
to be proved. Yet in the last chapter it is discussed whether the 
Universe is organic. If, however, certain parts of the Universe 
are autonomous, how can the whole Universe be organic? The 
discussion is nevertheless interesting since the alternatives are a 
Monism or a Dualism of order, not of substance; but it is alto- 
gether too brief to be of much value. One finds a difficulty, 
e. g., in discovering what kind of order it is that is to determine 
the question, while concepts, such as contingency and determi- 
nation are used without sufficient introductory explanation. 
Driesch is himself compelled to adopt a Dualism. But to adduce, 
e. g., the contingency of human affairs (whatever this may mean), 
as an argument against the organic unity of the Universe, is not 
very enlightening, though, if it had been fully explained, we 
might have seen that it is true. 

It is doubtless owing to the small compass of the book that in 
many places gaps appear in the argument, and that the exposi- 
tion is often far from clear. The discussion of the logic of Vital- 
ism in chapter III is all too brief, and seems to take no account 
of recent work on the theory of order. The publication is never- 
theless timely in that it provides a short exposition of Vitalism, 
its grounds and consequences, as these are seen by the chief 
advocate of this doctrine. 

BERNARD Muscio. 


Cambridge, England. 
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FeeBLE-MINDEDNESs: Its Causes and Consequences. By 
Henry Herbert Goddard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. xii, 599. $4.00. 


Dr. Goddard is well-known to students of genetics by the 
work he has been carrying on at Vineland for many years, one 
outcome of which was the book on “The Kallikak Family” 
which commanded widespread attention when it appeared a short 
time ago. That monograph, it will be remembered, showed the 
hereditary character of feeble-mindedness in an extraordinarily 
clear case. A Revolutionary soldier left two lines of descendants, 
one through a feeble-minded woman, the other through a normal 
woman. The one line has been preponderantly feeble-minded, the 
other almost without exception normal. The present work is a 
presentation of studies of 327 families and is of first importance 
for all students of social problems. 

Six fundamental groups are distinguished: (1) where feeble- 
mindedness is certainly hereditary, 164 families; (2) where it is 
probably hereditary, 34 families; (3) where the families show 
marked neuropathic conditions though not hereditary feeble- 
mindedness, 37 families; (4) where some accident is clearly the 
cause of feeble-mindedness, 57 families; (5) where no cause has 
been discovered, 8 families; and (6) where there is too little known 
to classify the cases, 27 families. 

The charts for these groups are presented one by one although, 
of course, it is impossible to present all the evidence on which the 
investigators made their judgments classifying members of the 
various families as feeble-minded or normal. The author is con- 
fident that the data are reliable. The field workers have been 
checked by other field workers. If we accept the reliability of the 
data, the charts themselves are in most cases decisive imme- 
diately upon inspection. The hereditary character of the great 
proportion of feeble-mindedness stands out too clearly for doubt 
—or if we wish to be more guarded we may say, it is clear that 
children in these cases are like their parents. 

Of especial importance for philanthropy and legislation is the 
conclusion that the higher grades of feeble-mindedness, the 
morons, are the most dangerous to society. Idiots and imbeciles 
are, of course, themselves a burden but there is far less danger 
that they will leave posterity. Morons, on the other hand, are 
likely to have as large families as normal persons; in fact the 139 
mothers in the hereditary group had a total of 992 children, or 
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an average of 7.1 children per mother as against an average of 
5.1 children per mother in the accident group. 

There is a relation between alcoholism and hereditary feeble- 
mindedness, but it is not evident from the figures which is cause 
and which is effect. Dr. Goddard’s own judgment is: ‘If alco- 
holism did cause feeble-mindedness, the number of the feeble- 
minded would be enormously greater than it is now.”’ “More 
people are alcoholic because they are feeble-minded than vice 
versa.” 

The force of such a study as this is compelling. The great 
question is, what shall we do about it? The first possibility is 
that we should do nothing. Unless the feeble-minded marries 
another feeble-minded individual, the offspring are not likely to 
show feeble-mindedness. Nevertheless the modern studies 
along Mendelian lines have shorn that such offspring are not 
sound; in technical terms, part of them are ‘“‘simplex,” not “du- 


plex.”’ If mated with other similar persons, who may appear quite 
normal, a certain proportion of their offspring is almost certain 
to be feeble-minded. Prohibition of marriage between the feeble- 
minded is futile, for it does not prevent them from becoming 
parents. Colonization is good, but it is likely to be long before 
provision can be made for all. Sterilization is useful in individual 


cases but likewise for various reasons not a general solution. 
Meanwhile the immediate program should be to learn more about 
the situation. The mere fact that most feeble-minded are to be 
viewed as cases of mental arrest—as children of various ages— 
if all its implications are followed out, will be highly important 
for their treatment. We repeat that the author is performing a 
high service by these studies which are of importance to social 


workers, parents, legislators, and courts. 
J. H. T. 


I. AN Essay ON THE CIVILIZATIONS OF INDIA, CHINA AND JAPAN. 
A Report made to the trustees of the Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowships. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1914. Pp. 86. 


This book should be considered in connection with “ Ap- 
pearances,” by the same author, a short notice of which 
appeared in the January number of the JourNaAL, though “ Ap- 
pearances”—the preliminary sketches for the slight but sig- 
nificant finished study—touches on some points not developed 
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in the Essay. In both, the style is so limpid, and the proportion 
between thought and expression so severe, that they seem at 
first colorless and bald; but attention quickly reveals rare 
mastery of language and distinction of mind. It is a mind 
somewhat resembling John: Galsworthy’s, with instincts and 
standards as fastidious, but more completely intellectualized; 
with something of Edward Carpenter’s serenity and courage, 
though inferior in psychic originality and creative force; a mind 
free from parochialism or vulgarity, but with a certain thinness 
of emotional fibers. In his very suggestive remarks on the Hindu 
conception of religion, he observes that spiritual experience is the 
most individual and incommunicable of all, and questions whether 
the spread of modern scientific methods may not be incompatible 
with that experience, even in the small number of people who 
have its potentiality. The problem is not peculiar to India; but 
it seems to us that if Western civilization is ever to attain to any 
real mastery of life (apart from its material framework), we must 
learn much experimental psychology from the East. Among 
other things “that power of prolonging an emotion which 
seems to be the secret of Eastern Art,’’-—and Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son might have added of Eastern pleasure as well. We should 
no more fear the extinction of the gift of mystic ecstasy than 
that of artistic creation by the growth of knowledge; rather will 
religion—like love—become more spontaneous when no longer 
petrified into obsolete institutions. Already educated Indians 
are beginning to control that disastrous fecundity—the first 
step in the enlightened culture of life; and the great war must 
revalue as many values in India as elsewhere. 

The civilization of China and its modifications in Japan, 
Korea, and Indo China has a peculiar importance. It has been 
the most stable and in some respects the most elaborate of human 
societies, and has blossomed in a unique art. Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son’s estimate of Chinese character and achievement, past and 
future, is high. The monotony and squalor which so many com- 
petent observers have noted as the groundwork of Chinese life, 
hardly appear in his survey. He emphasizes the “positive, 
secular, and democratic” spirit of the Chinese, and their apti- 
tude for science, enterprise, and organization; and the momen- 
tous change now in progress in China. ‘‘The educational proc- 
ess has begun, the education both of events and of schooling; 
and to education the Chinese are eminently responsive.”’ Surely 
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their keen sense for the actual will soon find that they must adapt 
their rate of increase to the development of their resources and 
to the pace of change by methods less wasteful than their former 
customs; and that modern industrialism, like the larger finer 
social order which may develop from it, is incompatible with the 
patriarchal family. In Japan industrialization has gone further 
than in China, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson anticipates a more 
rapid ethical and social debdcle in consequence. He observes that 
a “sense at once of the beauty and the tragedy of life, this power 
of appreciating the one, and dominating the other, seems to be 
the essence of the Japanese character,” but the next stage in 
their evolution will be inimical to beauty and to human dignity 
and freedom. 
F. W. Stetita Browne. 
London, England. 


KRISHNA AND THE Gita. By Sitarath Tattvabhushan. Cal- 
cutta: Brahmo Mission Press, 1914. Pp. xii, 406. 


This sincere and learned exposition should be known to all 
students of the Bhagavadgita. That poem is familiar to many 
who have never ventured elsewhere into Indian philosophy and 
literature: its form is so dramatic, its main lesson (that we should 
abstain not from action but from its fruits) is presented so clearly, 
and it faces the problem War with a frankness so unknown to 
Christianity, that it must always make a strong appeal. But 
its difficulties are immense, and Mr. Tattvabhushan, who com- 
bines Hindu insight with Western rationalism, is well equipped 
for dealing with them. 

He writes from a Brahmaist, that is to say from a Unitarian, 
standpoint; he rejects all miracles and appeals to authority, 
and dethrones the Puranic Krishna and Arjuna to put in their 
chariot the Divine Logos, guiding the passions of man. Nor 
does he follow those Brahmaists who, like the late Maharshi, 
believe that India has nothing to learn from Christianity. 
Though denying any direct Christian influence on the Gita, he 
compares it, often disadvantageously, with the Pauline epistles 
and the Fourth Gospel, and whether we follow him here or not, 
we can recognize the fairness of his mind. Knowledge of God, 
he holds, can be gained neither by intuition nor by instruction, 
but by a steady devotion to philosophy; to neglect all teachers 
would be wrong, to follow one teacher would be equally wrong. 
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He admires the Gita because it seeks for the truth underlying 
the apparently contradictory schools of the Sankya and the Ve- 
danta; he himself seeks for the truth underlying the Gita and 
the doctrines of the West. Though learned and technical, he is 
never dogmatic. ‘‘It is needless, nay even harmful to din a 
truth into a person’s ears in the name of God. The true service 
to him is to help him to purify his heart and cultivate his under- 
standing.”’ Such is the spirit that inspires his work. 

It opens with a discussion of historical questions. The various 
strata of the Mahabharata are dated from the fifth century 
B. C. to the fifth A. D., the Gita being one of the latest. 
Krishna is derived out of two actual characters, one Aryan, the 
other non-Aryan, who were combined into a god by the Brah- 
mins when they were counteracting Buddhism. Then Krishna’s 
moral claims to divinity are discussed, and dismissed as severely. 
Then we examine the obligations and relations of the Gita to 
other Indian schools of thought, and conclude with its teaching 
on gnani, karma, and bhakti, which are paralleled with the Faith, 
Works, and Love of St. Paul. The dramatic interest of the Gita, 
its pathos, its poetry, are mentioned seldom, for in rejecting the 
idolatry of Vaishnavism, Mr. Tattvabhushan must reject 
much that is alluring and beautiful. Religious truth, as he con- 
ceived it, is cold; he shares the frigidity of all Unitarians. But 
he urges each hearer to decide for himself, in the light of his own 
spiritual experiences. His is not the coldness of dogmatism. 

E. M. Forster. 


Weybridge, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue CHALLENGE OF Facts AND OTHER Essays. By William Graham 
Sumner, edited by Albert Galloway Keller. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. Pp. xii, 450. $2.25. 

This is a companion volume to ‘Earth Hunger” published in 1913 and 
it is the intention of the publishers and editors ultimately to bring out 
one more volume which will close the series. This volume contains a wel- 
come sketch of Sumner in which it was fortunately possible to incorporate 
some account of his mental development from his own pen. Most of the 
papers here brought together have previously appeared in print, but 
several are new, of which the title essay (a critique of socialism) and a 


long essay on “ Advancing Social and Political Organization in the United 
States” are the most important. No American writer on social subjects 
has such a trenchant style and no exponent of individualism is likely to 
say again so clearly and forcibly what Sumner has said. Such an essay 
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as that on the “Shifting of Responsibility” is equal to a volume. The 
point of view is well known but perhaps has never been more concisely 
stated than by the editor in his preliminary sketch: ‘He adopts the con- 
ception of society according to which it is the seat of forces, and its phe- 
nomena are subject to laws which it is the business of science to investi- 
gate. He denies that there is anything arbitrary or accidental in social 
phenomena, or that there is any field in them for the arbitrary interven- 
tion of man. He therefore allows but very limited field for legislation. 
He holds that men must do with social laws what they do with physical 
laws—learn them, obey them, and conform to them. Hence he is opposed 
to state interference and socialism, and he advocates individualism and 
liberty.”” The alternative which Sumner frequently proposed is absolutely 
exclusive. Nature grants her rewards to the fittest. “If we do not like 
it, and if we try to amend it, there is only one way in which we can do it. 
We can take from the better and give to the worse. . . . We shall 
thus lessen the inequalities. We shall favor the survival of the unfittest, 
and we shall accomplish this by destroying liberty.”” The possibility that 
we may in some way improve the worse does not enter into Professor Sum- 
ner’s formulation of the problem. The whole cause for constructive social 
reform lies in this third possibility. A fine portrait increases the value of 
the volume, especially for those who have sat under this keen and fearless 


figure. 
oe. &. TF. 


Business, A Proression. By Louis D. Brandeis, with a foreword by 
Ernest Poole. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1914. Pp. lvi, 327. 


This collection of addresses brings together a number of papers which 
have a certain unity in point of view. The title points out how business 
is becoming a profession because of the necessary intellectual element, the 
possibility of public service, and the non-financial standard of success. 
Other essays deal with Capital and Labor, Life Insurance, Savings Banks, 
Insurance, Trusts, Competition, Railway Monopoly. The treatment is 
characteristic of an author who has been notable for his ability to see 
both sides and to find through applications of scientific method solutions 
for problenis that have seemed insoluble otherwise. The possibility of 
finding through applied science a better way than either capitalist or 
labor or monopoly advocates is one that ought always to be present as a 
working hypothesis in any social problem. The foreword gives a sketch 
of the author’s life. 

J.B. 1. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, WiTH Lire. By Heinrich 
von Treitschke, translated into English. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1915. Pp. xxv, 208. $1.25. 


To understand modern Prussia one must begin with Frederick. The 
life by Treitschke contains an authoritative presentation but a more 
sympathetic one than Macaulay’s essay, which is the most frequent 
source of English views. The Confessions were in part translated into 
English in the eighteenth century, but the present interest in Bernhardi 
and the sources of his thought lends them timeliness. The doctrine is 
much the same. 

J. H. T. 
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ALSACE AND LORRAINE FROM C#sAR TO Kaiser, 58 B.C. to 1781 A.D. 
By Ruth Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. viii, 
208. $1.25. 

An outline of the history of these provinces with several maps which is 
intended to enable the reader to understand present conditions. 


Tae Risk or THE WorkinG-Ciass. By Algernon Sidney Crapsey. New 

York: The Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix, 382. 

The thirteen chapters in this volume are devoted to the vivid recital of 
some of the hapless conditions occasioned by the modern industrial system, 
and the exposition of the development of the working-class. 

The industrial system has brought radical changes into the family. The 
father is no longer the head of the house, changing conditions have deprived 
him of the position he previously held. The family has lost its stability 
because the woman is economically independent and the state presumes to 
regulate the relations between father and children. The responsibility of 
the mother is greatly increased as a correlate of her independence. No 
longer able to depend upon the man, for various reasons, she must never- 
theless take care of her children as best she can. Society still acts as 
though the family exists, and demands that children should be born in a 
family, in order to assume with honor their place in the world. 

The out-family woman has become a serious problem for society. In the 
first place she is a product of the industrial order, while her presence is 
resulting in the degradation of society. The earnings of young people are 
such that they can not afford to marry. They do not, however, abstain 
from sexual ne and risk the misery and death that certainly result 
from an uncontrolled manner of living. 

The present industrial order has given rise to exploitation such as the 
world has never seen before. The working-man is not even looked upon 
as a slave or servant, for these are accorded a measurable degree of care. 
The modern workman is treated as an impersonal attachment to a larger 
machine. ‘‘He is bought and sold in the market as so much labor com- 
modity.” 

In conformity with his living conditions the working-man has developed 
a politics, a morality, and a philosophy. These will be the active agents 
in the struggle that he is bound to make in order to improve his conditions. 
These are signs that men are becoming thoroughly alive, and are realizing 
that the old order must change. They are learning that it is built on 
such false doctrines as laissez-faire and freedom of contract, doctrines that 
have created a structure which must fall of its own weight. ne 


Seconp REPorT OF THE ASSOCIATION CONCORDIA OF JAPAN. Tokyo, 

July, 1914. 

This is the organ of an association whose purpose it is ‘“‘to promote the 
progress of civilization by international co-operation.” As the name im- 
plies this is an organization founded in Japan for the purpose of promot- 
ing better understanding between the East and the West regarding each 
other’s faith and ideals. 

The distinguishing feature of this movement is that it proposes to con- 
cern itself with spiritual matters, as this aspect is not an integral part of 
the various peace societies. They aim to consider more particularly the 
political and economical relations of the various nations; that is, the more 
material activities. The council proposed for the furtherance of the 
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society is bein ing organized and is to consist of many notable names of 
Americans and Europeans. 
J. K. 


Tae Gop Wxo Founp Hiwsexr. By Alfred Ward Smith. Boston: 

Sherman, French & Co., 1914. Pp. xxx, 176. 

The author of this book proposes to work out a thorough-going doctrine 
of Monism on a level of popular literature. The argument is based on a 
curious mixture of Hindu lore, and facts gleaned from books on “ popular’ 
science. Poetry too has been drawn on extensively. 


J. K. 


Wuat Can I Know? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL. D. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. vi, 311. 

This volume represents an effort on the part of Professor Ladd to lead 
the reader, who is assumed to be essentially a layman in ~ apr ny into 
a consideration of some of the problems of that science. The style of the 
book is such as to tempt the intellectual palate of the reader. The content 
is frankly not doctrinal in character, it does not pretend to provide a ready 
means of attaining truth. The author hopes to induce wholesome think- 
ing on philosophical topics with the end in view of discovering for one’s 
self what one can know. + 
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